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The  Clermont  Improvement  Company  offer  tor  sale,  town  lots 
and  land,  in  any  desired  quantity  to  suit  purchasers,  in  the  Clermont 
Tract,  Sumter  County,  Florida.  These  lands  are  in  the  healthiest 
and  most  picturesque  region  of  the  State  and  are  very  fertile,  being 
high  pine  land,  and  in  the  famous  Orange  belt,  are  suitable  for  raising 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Bananas,  Pineapples,  Strawberries  and  early 
r  vegetables. 

TITLE  PERFECT. 

Price  of  Town  Lots,  50  by  150  feet,  $100  and  upwards. 

Farm  Land  per  acre,  $20  and  upwards. 

Lake  fronts  per  acre,  $50  and  upwards. 

Terms  of  payment  on  town  lots,  one-half  cash,  and  the  balance 
in  one  and  two  years. 

Farm  lands,  one-third .  cash,  and  the  balance  in  one,  two  and 
e  years  with  legal  interest  on  all  unpaid  balances,  payable  semi¬ 
annually. 

Purchasers  will  be  required  to  improve  their  land  within  a  speci¬ 
fied  time  to  be  agreed  upon. 

This  company  will  make  contracts  for  clearing,  fencing,  the 
erection  of  buildings,  landscape  gardening,  and  the  planting  and  care 
of  Orange  trees,  at  the  lowest  cost  that  will  insure  satisfactory  results. 
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THE  CLERMONT  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY. 

The  originators  of  the  Clermont  Improvement  Company  having 
traveled  extensively  through  Florida  and  having  watched  the  growth 
of  the  State  for  many  years,  they  found  towns  and  villages  springing 
up  here  and  there  and  noted  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  land. 

Yet  in  all  their  travels  they  found  no  town  or  village  started 
with  any  idea  of  making  it  a  model  of  beauty ,  with  broad  avenues  lined 
with  shade  trees ;  no  regard  as  to  uniformity  in  the  building  line,  or 
the  class  of  buildings  that  should  he  erected,  and  no  consideration 
given  to  sanitary  measures. 

In  fact  the  towns  and  villages  seemed  to  be  in  the  condition  of 
Topsy  in  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  “  not  made  hut  just  growed.” 

In  no  country  in  the  world  can  such  luxuriant  and  comfortable 
homes  be  made  as  in  the  high  pine  lands  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,, 
where  all  the  advantages  of  a  semi-tropical  climate  can  he  enjoyed 
without  suffering  from  the  enervating  effects  of  a  warm  climate  in 
other  localities. 

Relieving  the  time  had  come  for  laying  out  and  establishing  sucR 
a  town,  which  should  be  a  Model  Town ,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
the  name  implies ;  where  especial  care  will  be  taken  to  introduce- 
such  improvement  stipulations  with  the  sale  of  each  piece  of  land,  as- 
will  secure  uniformity  in  the  distance  at  which  buildings  shall  be- 
built  hack  from  the  line  of  the  street,  the  planting  and  maintaining 
of  shade  trees,  the  construction  and  maintaining  of  sidewalks,  the 
cultivation  of  grass  along  the  side  of  the  streets,  the  prevention  of 
nuisances  and  the  securing  of  good  sanitary  regulations,  thus  securing, 
the  beauty  and  health  of  the  town. 

Having  looked  long  for  a  location  where  health,  good  water,, 
fertile  soil  and  fine  scenery  could  he  combined,  the  Clermont  Im¬ 
provement  Company  secured  a  location  embracing  about  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  acres  in  Sumter  County,  Florida,  in  the  highest  land  in  the- 
State,  amid  the  beautiful  clear  water  lake  region,  and  have  laid  out 
the  town  plot  on  high  rolling  pine  land  between  Lakes  Minnehaha 
and  Minneola  with  a  fine  view  of  Lake  Louisa  to  the  south  and  the 
Apopka  highlands  to  the  northeast,  a  location  which  is  absolutely 
free  from  malaria,  and  where  a  desirable  summer  home  can  be  main¬ 
tained  as  well  as  a  winter  home. 

The  town  plot  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  all  that  skillful  engi¬ 
neering  could  do,  has  been  done  to  render  the  lots  and  farms  pleasant, 
by  giving  fully  the  effect  of  its  beautiful  lakes  and  scenery.  Splendid 
drives  have  been  laid  out  along  its  water  fronts  and  through  the 
whole  tract.  It  is  started  on  the  principle  that  “a  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  forever.”  We  hope  to  make  it  the  most  desirable  winter  resort 
in  America,  with  broad  avenues,  tasty  and  neat  places  of  business- 
and  dwelling  houses,  the  grounds  in  front  of  which  are  to  be  set  out 
with  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  giving  an  air  of  elegance  and. 
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'neatness  to  the  whole  town.  This  we  have  named  “Clermont,” 
and  it  will  be  onr  aim  not  only  to  make  it  a  model  town,  but  a  great 
health  resort,  an  educational  centre,  where  people  can  come  and  give 
their  children'  a  good  education  ;  a  desirable  place  for  homes  for  the 
-agriculturists  and  mechanics  as  well  as  men  of  wealth  and  leisure. 

With  good  society  where  you  can  bring  up  your  children  free  from 
'the  contaminating  influences  of  the  city  and  large  towns,  and  to  which 
we  invite  all  those  who  desire  to  change  their  present  location,  and 
..are  willing  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  building  up  of  such  a  town. 
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The  following  description  of  Clermont  was  taken  from  the  corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  Neics-  Times  of  June  21, 1884: 

The  town  site  of  Clermont  is  located  between  Lakes  Minneola. 
and  Minnehaha,*  in  Sumter  County,  State  of  Florida. 

The  country  in  and  about  this  vicinity  is  the  highest  and  most 
picturesque  of  any  in  the  State,  and  is  interspersed  with  many  beau¬ 
tiful  clear  water  lakes  with  high  and  dry  banks,  which  make  it 
'-exceedingly  attractive. 

It  is  also  noted  for  its  healthfulness  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
'great  resort  for  invalids  to  regain  health  and  enjoy  the  balmy  breezes 
wafted  from  Ocean  or  Gulf  through  the  pines.  From  the  summit  of 
-one  of  the  hills  in  the  Clermont  Tract  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  for  nearly  twenty-five  miles. 

The  land  is  what  is  known  as  high  rolling  pine  land  and  hammock, 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  magnificent  pine  timber,  with  some 
live  oak  and  hickory. 

The  lakes  abound  in  black  bass,  pickerel,  bream  trout  and  water 
fowl.  The  woods  are  full  of  deer,  wild  turkey,  quail,  &c.,  making 
this  section  a  paradise  for  sportsmen. 

Being  below  the  so-called  “frost  line,”  it  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  pineapples,  guavas, 
figs,  almonds,  strawberries  and  all  kinds  of  early  vegetables. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  location,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  with 
good  pure  water,  makes  the  location  one  of  the  most  desirable  as  a 
place  of  residence  of  any  in  the  State. 

Railroad  facilities  will  soon  be  perfected,  so  that  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  can  be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars  direct  to  New  York  and 
the  West. 

Persons  visiting  Florida  who  do  not  see  this  romantic  and  beau¬ 
tiful  region  have  missed  seeing  the  best  part  of  the  State. 

Clermont  can  be  reached  at  present  by  stage  or  carriage  from 
'Yalaha,  on  south  side  of  Lake  Harris,  distance  sixteen  miles. 

“"Formerly  known  as  Lakes  Cow  Ilouse  and  Betsey. 
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ONE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOCATING  IN  CLERMONT. 

In  all  new  settlements  when  they  begin  to  prosper,  and  land1 
increases  rapidly  in  value,  speculators  who  have  money  to  invest,, 
are  always  eager  to  buy  up,  if  they  can,  lots  or  tracts  of  land 
and  let  them  lay  without  improving  them,  thus  making  money  out 
of  the  labor  of  others  who  improve  their  places.  The  speculators 
making  money  in  this  way  out  of  the  labor  of  the  hardy  pioneers, . 
often  become  troublesome  drones  in  the  progress  and  growth  of  the 
town. 

In  view  of  this,  the  Clermont  Improvement  Company  have- 
adopted  the  motto,  uNo  speculation  without  improvement,”  and  each 
purchaser  of  land  is  required  to  enter  into  an  agreement  that  he  will 
improve  his  land  within  a  specified  time  by  erecting  a  building  for 
business  purposes,  or  a  dwelling  house,  or  by  setting  out  an  orange 
grove  or  other  fruit,  to  keep  his  place  clear  of  nuisances,  set  shade 
trees  and  plant  grass  by  the  roadside,  to  maintain  sidewalks,  &c., 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  health  of  the  place,  and 
enhance  the  value  of  property.  Each  person  who  thus  improves  adds 
not  only  to  the  value  of  his  own  property,  but  increases  the  value  of 
his  neighbor’s  premises.  Thus  where  they  are  all  required  to  im¬ 
prove,  the  advantage  is  mutual,  Every  actual  settler  must  see  the 
advantage  and  benefits  which  arise  from  such  regulations. 

Many  towns  that  are  started  simply  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
out  town  lots,  and  putting  money  into  the  pockets  of  their  projectors, 
look  very  nice  on  paper ;  but  when  you  come  to  look  for  the  town 
you  cannot  find  if.  We  do  not  propose  to  have  this  the  case  in  Cler¬ 
mont,  as  we  have  adopted  the  rule  that  each  person  who  purchases 
land  must  improve  the  same. 
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FLORIDA. 

Every  school  boy  who  has  looked  at  his  geography  knows  that 
Florida  is  the  most  southerly  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
peninsula  over  which  the  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  continually  pass,  which  temper  its  semi-tropical 
atmosphere  and  makes  its  climate  enjoyable  and  healthful.  The 
farmer  coming  here  from  a  more  northern  clime  finds  that  he  can 
labor  and  carry  on  his  work  many  more  months  in  the  year  than  he 
could  at  the  North,  where  everything  is  ice-bound  and  frozen  up 
during  the  winter  months.  Here  he  finds  winter  the  most  delightful 
portion  of  the  year,  in  fact,  his  harvest  time ;  the  time  of  his  greatest 
activity;  the  gathering  and  marketing  of  his  oranges,  strawberries 
and  early  vegetables. 

The  demands  of  the  increasing  millions  of  our  cities,  make  a 
market,  for  all  the  fruit  and  early  vegetables  that  can  be  grown  at 
the  season  of  the  year  when  everything  is  ice-bound  at  the  North, 
and  returns  to  the  husbandman  a  rich  reward.  The  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  its  soil  surprises  many  who  have  heretofore  supposed  it 
almost  worthless.  But  the  immense  amount  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
shipped  from  Florida  attests  in  indisputable  terms  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil,  and  as  railroads  pierce  and  traverse  the  State  its  wonderful 
productiveness  will  surprise  the  world. 

Florida  named  by  Ponce  De  Leon  as  the  land  of  flowers  and 
exuberant  vegetation,  has  a  remarkable  history,  and  unless  the  indi¬ 
vidual  has  investigated  its  history  he  will  wonder  why  it  has  not  been 
settled  up,  and  its  resources  developed  before  this  time. 

The  answer  is  that  except  on  its  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  it  has  been 
comparatively  unknown ;  from  1836  to  1842  the  Seminole  Indians 
under  Billy  Bowlegs  and  others  kept  settlements  back  and  taxed  the 
powers  of  the  government  to  suppress  their  ravages ;  they  were  finally 
conquered  and  removed,  and  the  country  quieted  for  settlement.  Since 
that  time  many  things  have  prevented  general  attention  from  being 
called  to  its  peculiar  advantages.  Emigration  and  the  general  “West¬ 
ward  Ho”  took  the  overflow  of  population  into  the  great  States  which 
have  been  built  up  since  that  date.  But  the  building  up  of  inland 
States  necessitates  the  building  up  of  ports  of  entry,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  vast  developments  of  the  West,  and  of  comparative  empires 
which  have  been  built  up  since  1834,  the  cities  of  the  East  as  ports 
of  entries  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  it — the  West.  Wealth  has 
accumulated  in  the  Eastern  cities,  and  wealth  stimulates  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  luxuries;  this  in  turn  has  given  an  impetus  to  our  Southern 
Coast  States  (and  far  more  to  Florida)  to  provide  whatever  the 
wealthy  classes  will  pay  for.  When  the  millionaires  of  the  North 
are  willing  to  pay  seven  or  eight  dollars  per  quart  for  winter  straw¬ 
berries,  as  was  done  last  winter,  men  will  be  found  to  grow  them. 
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The  question  arises,  can  they  not  be  grown  in  Florida  and  brought  to 
market  cheaper  than  to  be  grown  by  artificial  heat  near  New  York  ? 
Rapid  transportation  when  pitted  against  coal  and  glass  will  win  in 
the  race,  and  the  intelligent  husbandman  of  Florida  can  produce 
vegetables  and  fruits  cheaper  than  can  be  done  in  the  North  by 
artificial  means. 

There  is  a  vast  field  open  here  for  the  farmer  and  gardener.  Let 
anyone  examine  the  list  of  prices  of  early  vegetables  and  fruits,  and 
he  will  see  that  the  prices  which  those  products  bring  must  return  a 
very  handsome  profit  to  the  producer,  and  yet  the  supply  does  not 
equal  the  demand,  notwithstanding  the  great  effort  made  to  supply 
that  demand.  Mr.  Edward  King,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our 
day,  in  his  great  work  on  “The  Southern  States  of  North  America,” 
published  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  devoted  a  large  chapter 
to  Florida,  and  says : 

“  Hardly  one  thousand  miles  from  New  York  one  may  find  the 
most  delicate  and  delightful  tropical  scenery,  and  dwell  in  a  climate 
which  neither  Hawaii  nor  southern  Italy  can  excel.  ” 

“ Among  the  cocoanuts  and  the  orange  groves  here  invalids  may 
certainly  count  on  laying  a  new  hold  upon  life ;  and  the  invalid  who 
comes  here  pale  and  racked  with  a  harrowing  cough,  is  after  a  few 
weeks  seen  tramping  about  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  with  gun  and 
fishing  rod,  a  very  Nimrod  and  Walton  combined.  It  can  be  made 
one  of  the  richest  garden  spots  in  America.” 

“  The  fitness  of  Florida  for  the  growth  of  tropical  and  semi-trop¬ 
ical  fruits  is  astonishing  ;  not  only  do  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  lime 
and  the  citron  flourish  there,  but  the  peach,  the  grape,  the  pome¬ 
granate,  all  varieties  of  berries,  the  olive,  the  banana  and  the 
pineapple  grow  luxuriantly ;  Black  Hamburg  and  White  Muscat 
grapes  fruit  finely  in  the  open  air ;  the  Concord  and  the  Scuppernong 
are  grown  in  vast  quantities.  The  guava,  the  tamarind,  the  pear, 
the  plantain,  the  cocoanut  and  the  date,  the  almond  and  the  pecan 
luxuriate  in  Southern  Florida.” 

“A  tropic  land  rich  and  strange  will  one  day  be  inhabited  by 
thousands  of  fruit  growers,  and  where  beautiful  towns  and  perhaps 
cities  will  spring  up.” 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  OF  SUMTER  COUNTY. 

The  following  articles  on  the  productions  of  Sumter  County  and 
descriptions  of  Precinct  No.  10,  now  Clermont,  are  taken  from  a 
pamphlet  issued  and  prepared  by  Rev.  John  F.  Richmond,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Agricultural  and  Fruit  Growers’  Association  of 
Sumter  County,  Florida : 

Long  Staple  Cotton. — There  is  a  great  amount  of  land  in  the 
county  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation-  of  long  cotton.  It  will  do 
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well  perhaps  in  any  part  of  the  county,  but  it  receives  most  attention 
along  the  Palatlakaha,  about  Webster,  in  the  Scotts  Mills  precinct, 
Curry’s  and  about  Sumterville.  It  flourishes  on  both  pine  and 
hammock  lands,  hut  the  latter  are  considered  the  best.  The  former 
when  of  good  quality  and  circumstances  are  favorable,  will  yield  five 
hundred  pounds  of  ginned  cotton  per  acre  ;  the  latter  from  six  hun¬ 
dred  to  a  thousand  pounds.  Of  course  these  figures  are  subject  to  all 
the  uncertainties  resulting  from  unfavorable  seasons  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  insects.  This  product  sells  readily  for  cash  at  any  store  in 
the  county,  the  unginned  at  from  five  to  six  cents,  the  ginned  at 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  pound.  The  cost  of  ginning  is  two 
cents  per  pound.  E  oiler  gins  are  used. 

The  mode  of  planting-  and  cultivating  long  cotton  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  employed  in  growing  the  short  staple.  After  the  ground 
has  been  well  prepared  it  is  drilled  in  rows  four  to  six  feet  apart. 
After  it  comes  up  it  is  thinned  with  the  hoe,  leaving  the  stalks  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  apart.  This  work  costs  fifty  cents  per  acre  and 
board  of  laborer.  This  is  followed  by  three  plowings  and  two  hoe- 
ings.  The  planting  is  done  during  February  and  March  ;  picking 
begins  in  August  and  lasts  until  winter.  Picking  costs  one  cent  per 
pound  and  board  of  laborer.  The  best  pickers  gather  a  hundred 
pounds,  but  the  average  is  not  above  seventy-five. 

Indian  Corn. — Farmers  here  usually  raise  of  this  what  they  re¬ 
quire  for  their  ..own  use  and  many  of  them  raise  it  to  sell.  It  is 
considered  a  safe  crop.  The  pine  and  hammock  lands  through  the 
western  and  southwestern  half  of  the  county  produce  profitable  crops 
of  corn.  Corn  would  do  equally  well  in  some  of  the  other  sections 
where  fruit  growing  is  the  absorbing  business. 

Sugar  Cane. — This  is  a  highly  lucrative  crop,  both  pine  and  ham¬ 
mock  lands  producing  largely.  The.  pine  lands  however  require  some 
fertilizing,  which  is  often  done  by  fencing  cattle  on  it.  The  cow- 
penned  land  is  planted  the  first  year  with  sweet  potatoes  ;  the  second 
year  with  sugar  cane.  It  takes  about  four  thousand  stalks  three  feet 
long  to  plant  an  acre,  which  sell  at  five  dollars  per  thousand.  It  is 
planted  very  early  in  Spring  and  worked  three  times.  The  crop  is 
cut  in  the  fall  and  converted  into  syrup  and  sugar  by  the  old  fashion 
process — upright  crushing  mills  turned  by  horse  and  cast  iron  boilers 
made  in  the  shape  of  wash  bowls.  An  acre  of  good  pine  land  thus 
fertilized  will  yield  several  hundred  gallons  of  syrup  worth  thirty-five 
cents  per  gallon  or  ten  or  twelve  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  worth  eight 
cents  per  pound.  This  yield  is  equal  to  good  hammock.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  plant  sugar  cane  more  than  once  in  three  years  as  it  easily 
rattoons  (or  puts  out  annually  a  new  crop  from  the  old  roots)  for  that 
length  of  time ;  and  in  some  instances  it  has  been  profitably  rattooned 
for  from  five  to  seven  years. 
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Oats . — These  are  regarded  an  uncertain  crop,  but  in  favorable 
seasons  yield  from  eight  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  on  pine  land 
and  a  little  more  on  hammock.  A  fine  crop  was  raised  last  year  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  county.  Oats  are  not  sown  thickly  as  in 
the  northern  States,  a  bushel  of  seed  only  being  given  to  the  acre. 
They  usually  sell  for  a  dollar  a  bushel — in  the  bundle  they  bring 
from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  hundred  pounds.  An  oat 
crop  sometimes  pays  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — These  seem  indigenous  to  Florida.  The  crop  is 
seldom  a  failure  and  the  yield  usually  very  large.  They  are  planted 
in  raised  beds  on  new  land  never  iioed  and  yield  from  one  hundred 
to  three  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  They  sell  at  from  thirty  to  fifty 
cents  per  bushel.  The  seed  costs  nothing  and  the  crop  is  one  of  the 
best  paying  and  surest  in  the  State.  The  potatoes  are  often  left  in 
the  ground  during  the  winter  called  “stand  overs”  and  remain  palat¬ 
able  during  the  whole  time.  They  may  be  kept  in  good  preservation 
in  a  small  house  made  for  the  purpose. 

Other  Crops. — Rice,  chufas,  field  peas,  two  kinds  of  ground  peas, 
rye,  millet,  and  some  other  minor  crops  are  easily  raised.  Birds, 
however,  depredate  upon  rice  to  such  an  extent  as  to  discourage  its 
cultivation;  but  it  may  justly  be  claimed  that  much  land  in  the 
county  is  as  favorable  for  rice  culture  as  any  on  the  Georgia  or  Caro¬ 
lina  coast.  Peas  of  all  kinds  are  raised  in  profusion  and  are  a  profit¬ 
able  crop  both  to  the  barn  of  the  farmer  and  to  his  land. 

Arrowroot  and  Cassava. — These  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and 
when  cultivated  yield  abundant  returns.  Horses  and  pigs  will  fatten 
on  cassava,  and  it  is  excellent  for  food.  From  this  root  is  manufac¬ 
tured  the  famous  tapioca  of  commerce.  These  roots  are  rich  with 
starch,  and  already  starch  factories  are  springing  up.  Sumter  County 
can  grow  these  starch  yielding  products  ad  infinitum ,  and  v7e  look 
for  a  large  business  in  that  direction. 

The  Melon ,  Squash ,  Pumpkin ,  etc. — Vines  of  all  kinds  are  among 
the  easiest  things  grown  in  Florida.  The  watermelon  grows  rapidly 
to  great  size  on  common  land  and  has  a  superior  flavor.  It  often 
weighs  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  The  muskmelon  weighs  from  ten  to 
twenty  pounds.  The  pumpkin  attains  large  proportions  and  is  very 
rich.  The  melon  ripens  in  early  June  and  lasts  until  October.  The 
vines  grow  without  care  amid  grass  and  other  crops;  they  often  appear 
without  planting,  yielding  a  wonderful  harvest. 

The  Irish  Potato. — This  is  being  more  and  more  cultivated  and 
with  fair  success.  It  is  a  good  winter  crop  on  good  pine  or  hammock 
land,  and  can  be  grown  in  a  moist  hammock  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  Every  family  may  raise  a  few  for  its  own  table  without 
difficulty. 

Tobacco. — This  is  not  much  cultivated  in  Sumter  County,  but 
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enough  has  been  done  to  prove  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  profitable 
production.  It  can  be  cut  several  times  during  one  season. 

Sisal  Hemp  or  Florida  Jute. — This  plant  is  indigenous  to  the 
Florida  soil.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  on  rich  unimproved 
land  and  can  be  cultivated  to  any  extent.  From  it  is  manufactured 
our  best  bagging  and  sacking,  and  many  millions  of  people  in  India 
are  employed  in  its  production  and  manufacture.  Why  may  not  this 
be  made  a  profitable  industry  here  ? 

Indigo — This  plant  is  also  indigenous  growing  rankly  in  the 
wilds  of  the  State  and  receives  a  little  attention. 

Cultivated  Grasses. — Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
cultivated  grasses.  Bermuda  grass,  Guinea  grass,  Spanish  clover, 
Hungarian  grass,  and  some  other  varieties  have  been  cultivated  with 
fair  success.  The  broad  ranges  of  other  years  being  now  rapidly 
filled  with  settlements  will  render  greater  attention  to  cultivated 
grasses  indispensable,  the  advantage  of  which  will  he  seen  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  milk  and  butter  and  the  rapid  fattening  of  cattle  and  horses. 


SEMI-TROPICAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

No  county  in  Florida  produces  a  greater  variety  of  fruits  than 
Sumter.  The  extreme  southern  portions  of  the  peninsula  do  slightly 
excel  it  in  the  growth  of  a  few  very  tender  plants  such  as  the  coffee 
plant,  some  of  the  southern  counties  of  the  State  may  be  better 
adapted,  by  annual  frosts,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  peach  and  the  ap¬ 
ple  tree,  hut  Sumter  exhibits  as  fine  and  extensive  a  blending  of  the 
temperate  and  tropical  productions  as  can  he  found  on  the  globe. 

The  Citrus  Family. — This  includes  the  orange,  lemon,  lime,  grape 
fruit,  shaddock,  citron,  and  similar  fruits.  Whether  this  family,  em¬ 
bracing  the  choicest  fruits  of  the  globe,  is  indigenous  to  Florida  or 
whether  the  seeds  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  or  by  other  pre¬ 
historic  hands,  historians  have  not  ascertained.  Wild  orange  trees 
are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  unbroken  hammocks  of  Florida, 
yielding  three  varieties  of  fruit,  viz.,  the  sour,  a  species  of  sweet,  and 
the  bittersweet.  The  ante-bellum  population  of  the  interior  of  the 
State  cut  down  hundreds  of  acres  of  these  wild  orange  trees  and 
grubbed  out  their  roots  to  prepare  fields  for  cotton  and  sugar  cane. 
They  killed  the  goose  that  layed  the  golden  egg. 

The  Orange. — Two  processes  are  employed  to  produce  a  market¬ 
able  orange.  First,  seeds  from  a  valuable  tree  are  planted  and  young 
trees  brought  to  bearing  in  from  six  to  ten  years.  Secondly,  the  wild 
orange  tree  is  budded,  by  inserting  a  scion  under  its  bark  through  an 
incision.  This  hud  produces  fruit  similar  to  the  tree  whence  it  was 
taken  in  from  two  to  four  years.  The  seedling  tree  may  be  brought 
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to  bearing  two  or  three  years  earlier  also  by  budding.  Sour  orange 
trees  are  now  raised  from  the  seed  for  budding. 

The  orange  is  a  very  hardy,  long  lived,  and  beautiful  tree.  It 
grows  erect  with  an  elongated  and  gracefully  rounded  top.  Its  foliage 
is  fragrant,  its  pure  white  blossoms  (bridal  ornaments)  are  both  odor¬ 
ous  and  beautiful.  Its  wood  is  found  by  mechanics  to  be  tougher 
than  Lignum  Vitae.  This  tree  grows  very  rapidly  with  good  culture 
increasing  annually  in  its  volume  of  fruit  for  many  years.  The  fa¬ 
mous  orange  tree  known  as  the  “  Grand  Constable  ”  growing  in  the 
orangery  of  the  Versailles  is  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  Sumter  County  grows  a  choice  variety  of  oranges.  Besides  the 
wild  sour,  sweet,  and  bitter  sweet,  which  are  both  palatable  and 
medicinal,  we  have  the  Sicily,  the  Tangarine,  the  Naval,  and  the  St. 
Michaels.  Any  variety  may  be  profitably  grown.  The  stately  orange 
clad  in  evergreen  foliage  and  bending’  with  its  golden  harvest  forms 
one  of  the  richest  pictures  in  nature. 


ORANGE  BRANCH. 


Ike  Lemon. — This  tree  also  abounds  in  its  uncultivated  state  in 
the  wilds  of  Florida.  The  lemon  tree  does  not  equal  the  orange  in 
beauty.  It  is  more  irregular  in  growth,  less  dense,  and  with  paler 
and  sparser  leaves.  Its  leaves  abound  with  translucent  dots,  as  if 
punctured  with  a  pin,  and  are  very  soft  and  fragrant.  The  lemon 
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comes  to  bearing  earlier  than  the  orange  and  is  considered  here  about 
as  profitable.  The  lemon  is  classed  among  the  most  useful  fruits. 
Its  oil,  essence,  or  acids  finding  place  in  our  medicines,  in  the  arts 
deepening  or  discharging  colors,  and  in  acidulating  beverages  suited 
to  sickness  or  health.  Several  varieties  of  lemons  are  now  grown 
among  us  and  great  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit 
which  will  doubtless  still  improve  its  quality.  The  everbearing  tree 
blossoms  continually  and  its  branches  contain  lemons  in  every  stage 
of  perfection. 

The  Lime. — This  is  scarcely  a  tree,  being  more  of  a  large  dense 
shrub  or  bush.  It  comes  to  bearing  earlier  than  the  lemon,  and  is 
very  prolific.  Its  fruit  is  smaller  than  the  lemon,  but  is  more  acid¬ 
ulous  and  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  skin.  It  is  much  prized  where 
used  and  can  be  grown  profitably.  The  lime  and  lemon  are  more 
sensitive  to  cold  than  the  orange. 

The  Shaddock. — This  tree  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  a  Mr. 
Shaddock  who  carried  it  from  India  to  Jamaica.  It  grows  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  the  orange,  yielding  abundant  harvests  of  pale  yellow  fruit 
vastly  larger  than  the  orange.  The  fruit  has  a  juicy  pulp,  is  cooling, 
acidulous,  aromatic,  and  somewhat  bitter.  It  is  used  for  pastry  and 
preserves  and  its  juices  afford  an  excellent  beverage.  There  are  at 
least  six  varieties  of  this  tree,  the  Grape  Fruit  of  Sumter  County 
being  one  of  them.  The  large  fruit  of  this  last  named  tree  grows  in 
clusters,  hence  the  name  of  grape  fruit.  It  is  not  as  yet  highly  prized 
in  commerce  but  is  a  valuable  tree  on  a  homestead. 

The  Citron. — There  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  this  tree  grown 
throughout  Florida.  It  has  yellowish  oblong  leaves,  large  fruit,  one 
variety  being  smooth  skinned,  the  other  rough  and  furrowed.  It 
grows  rapidly  and  its  fruit  is  well  known  to  commerce. 

The  Persimmon. — This  tree  is  found  in  an  uncultivated  state  all 
through  Florida.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  tree  has  an  astringent  prop¬ 
erty  until  very  ripe.  An  improved  persimmon  is  cultivated  in  Sum¬ 
ter  County  groves  with  a  rich  yellow  fruit,  somewhat  larger  than  the 
green  gage  plum,  which  is  sweet  and  delicious.  The  trees  grow  from 
the  seed  to  bearing  in  a  few  years.  The  Japan  varieties  have  also 
been  introduced,  the  fruit  of  these  is  said  to  be  large  and  seedless. 

The  Guava. — This  is  a  large  shrub  or  bush  growing  larger  than 
the  quince  of  the  Northern  States.  It  comes  to  bearing  from  the  seed 
in  two  or  three  years  in  favoring  localities.  The  fruit  in  size  and 
form  resembles  somewhat  the  quince,  and  many  think  its  flavor  re¬ 
sembles  the  peach.  It  has  many  seeds  like  the  tomato.  It  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  dessert  fruit  capable  of  many  uses,  and  from  it  is  manufactured 
one  of  the  best  flavored  jellies  of  commerce.  The  guava  bush  is 
sensitive  to  frost,  but  in  protected  localities  can  be  cultivated  with 
large  profit. 
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The  Japan  Plum. — This  tree  is  both  ornamental  and  useful.  It 
rivals  the  horse-chestnut  in  beauty,  which  it  resembles,  and  yields  a 
pear-shaped  fruit  that  grows  in  clusters.  The  plum  has  a  creamy 
white  coloring,  with  a  sub-acid  pleasing  taste. 

The  Wild  Goose  Plum. — This  tree  grows  rapidly  and  yields  good 
fruit  early.  It  ripens  in  June  and  continues  in  good  preservation  on 
the  tree  for  several  weeks.  This  tree  as  well  as  some  other  varieties 
of  plum,  yields  fruit  with  little  care.  The  hammocks  abound  with 
wild  plums. 

The  Pomegranate. — Two  kinds  are  here  cultivated,  the  sweet  and 
the  sour.  This  is  also  a  large  bush  both  ornamental  and  useful,  with 
rich  foliage  and  beautiful  crimson  flowers  and  fruit.  It  excels  all 
fruits  in  the  number  of  its  seeds,  hut  these  have  a  fleshy  pink  cover¬ 
ing  with  flavor  resembling  the  red-currant.  The  pulp  of  this  fruit 
makes  excellent  beverage. 

The  Mulberry — This  tree  is  a  prodigy  of  rapid  growth.  It  is 
valuable  for  shade  and  ornament  and  yields  a  wholesome  fruit  some¬ 
what  resembling  the  blackberry. 

The  Fig. — This  is  another  large  bush  with  cumbrous  jointed 
limbs  jutting  from  the  main  trunk  near  the  ground  and  pointing  up¬ 
ward.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  grows  to  hearing  in 
two  or  three  years.  The  ripened  fruit  is  very  sweet  and  is  generally 
prized  by  children.  Several  varieties  are  here  cultivated.  This  tree 
lives  to  great  age. 

The  Olive. — This  valuable  tree  may  be  grown  here  in  great  per¬ 
fection.  It  comes  to  bearing  in  ten  years  from  the  seed  and  thrives 
to  a  hoary  age.  It  has  chiefly  thus  far  been  regarded  as  an  ornament 
in  Florida. 

The  Papaw. — This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  has 
a  soft  herbaceous  trunk,  naked  to  nearly  the  top  where  the  limbs  with 
large  leaves  burst  out.  Its  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  muskmelon  and  it 
begins  to  bear  in  one  year  from  planting. 

The  Prune.— This  is  a  species  of  plum  and  can  be  grown  here 
with  much  profit.  An  article  equal  to  the  imported  dried  prune  may 
be  produced  here  wbthout  difficulty. 

The  Almond. — This  tree  can  be  seen  here  in  some  gardens  grow¬ 
ing  from  seed  nuts  purchased  at  the  store.  It  begins  to  bear  when 
four  or  five  years  old  and  increases  in  size  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  Date  Palm. — The  trunk  of  this  tree  resembles  that  of  the 
cabbage  palmetto.  It  has  long  slender  green  branches  and  is  highly 
ornamental.  It  is  of  slow  growth  but  yields  well  after  long  and 
patient  cultivation.  Some  fine  specimens  of  this  tree  are  seen  at 
Orange  Bend. 

The  Pecan. — This  is  a  species  of  hickory  profitable  for  lumber 
fencing  and  fruit.  It  bears  in  about  ten  years,  from  the  seed  and 
grows  well  on  unimproved  land. 
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The  Apricot. — This  fruit  is  allied  to  the  plum.  It  is  grown  here 
to  some  extent  and  might  be  to  nearly  any  extent. 

The  Banana. — This  herbaceous  plant  grows  here  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  the  main  stalk  terminating  in  a  tuft  of  graceful 
leaves  from  five  to  eight  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide.  The  bursting 
forth  of  the  young  fruit  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  period  claiming 
the  close  attention  of  those  who  have  never  witnessed  it  before.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  are  grown  in  Florida.  They  are  sensitive  to  frost  but 
are  one  of  our  most  profitable  productions.  Mr.  J.  E.  Borders,  of 
this  county,  who  formerly  raised  this  fruit  in  Central  America,  says 
that  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  dollars  per  year  may  he 
realized  from  an  acre  of  bananas  in  Sumter  County.  He  advises  to 
select  a  piece  of  rich  hammock  or  pine  land  made  rich  enough  to 
yield  forty  i; bushels  of  corn  per  acre  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a 
lake  two  miles  or  more  in  width.  Plant  from  five  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  hills  according  to  the  variety,  per  acre  and  cultivate  them 
well.  He  thinks  that  as  often  as  once  in  seven  years  they  will  freeze 
down,  but  as  they  grow  up  again  quickly  and  never  need  a  second 
planting,  they  can  be  made  very  profitable.  They  yield  ripe  fruit  in 
about  eighteen  months  after  planting. 

The  Pine  Apple. — This  fruit  is  propagated  from  sprouts  taken 
from  the  ripe  apple  and  suckers  from  the  stalks.  They  require  a  rich 
soil,  but  are  seen  in  nearly  every  garden  around  Lake  Harris.  Planted 
about  three  feet  apart  an  acre  of  land  will  contain  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand.  They  bear  the  second  year,  and  after  the  fruit  is  cut  oft  the 
roots  often  yield  another  crop.  V  ery  large  and  luscious  pine  apples 
are  found  in  our  stores  for  sale,  the  products  of  our  own  county. 
They  are  easily  injured  by  sharp  frosts,  but  a  handful  of  moss  thrown 
over  a  plant  a  few  times  during  the  winter  aftords  ample  protection. 
An  acre  of  rich  soil  devoted  to  pineapples  and  well  cultivated  will 
yield  at  least  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  Pea  Nut. — “Pinders  ”  as  these  are  generally  called  here  are 
grown  on  common  land,  are  of  a  good  quality  and  require  only  ordi¬ 
nary  cultivation.  One  hundred  bushels  per  acre  are  an  ordinary 
yield.  These  and  chufas,  another  variety  of  ground  nuts,  are  planted 
to  fatten  swine,  “piggy”  harvesting  his  own  crop. 


OTHER  FRUITS  AND  PLANTS. 

Nearly  everything  grown  in  the  Middle  States  can  be  cultivated 
in  the  Lake  Region  of  Florida  with  tolerable  success. 

The  Apple. — This  tree  has  not  been  counted  a  complete  success, 
yet  it  is  grown  and  yields  its  fruits  in  the  early  summer.  The  early 
varieties  being  thus  far  most  successful. 

The  Pear  and  the  Quince. — Both  of  these  are  grown,  the  former, 
especially  the  Lecont  variety,  being  a  complete  success.  The  Quince 
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bush  grows  vastly  larger  here  than  in  the  Northern  States,  and  yields 
well  but  its  fruit  is  a  little  inferior  in  flavor. 

The  Peach. — This  is  much  cultivated  all  over  Florida.  It  ripens 
in  the  early  summer  and  will  be  shipped  to  the  northern  cities  ere 
long  and  sold  at  great  prices,  as  it  can  be  produced  several  weeks 
earlier  here  than  in  Delaware,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  The  peach  yields  best  here  after  a  cold  winter.  It  is  of  good 
quality  and  size. 

The  Grape. — Much  of  the  Florida  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  vine.  Wild  grape  vines  six  inches  in  diameter  are  found  on  the 
banks  of  streams,  their  long  branches  extending  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  Scuppernong  is  more  extensively  cultivated  in  our  county  than 
any  other,  but  a  dozen  other  varieties  are  also  cultivated  with  success. 
Certainly  every  man  may  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree.  The 
Scuppernong  vine  attains  here  to  enormous  proportions.  A  gentle¬ 
man  on  the  Withlacoochee  three  years  ago  made  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  wine  (valued  at  $2  per  gal.)  from  the  grapes  that  grew 
on  two  of  these  vines. 

The  Strawherry.^-T\iQ  Florida  strawberry  is  not  excelled  in  the 
world.  It  is  extensively  cultivated.  Large  shipments  are  made  to 
the  Atlantic  cities  beginning  as  early  as  January,  and  some  small  for¬ 
tunes  have  already  been  made  in  this  business.  Sumter  County  will 
soon  be  girdled  with  railroads,  and  this  rare  and  luscious  fruit  can  be 
grown  here  for  Jacksonville  even  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  it 
can  be  produced  on  the  lower  St.  John’s.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Sumter  County  should  not  lead  the  early  market  of  the  entire  country 
with  strawberries.  A  thousand  dollars  have  been  realized  from  an 
acre  of  early  strawberries. 

Wild  Berries. — Two  kinds  of  blackberries  grow  without  culti¬ 
vation.  The  low  creeping  bush  sometimes  called  dew-berry  grows 
in  old  fields,  its  fruit  ripening  in  April.  The  high  bush  also  grows 
in  some  localities,  yielding  berries  in  June. 

Huckleberries  grow  in  pine  woods  in  great  abundance  and  are  of 
good  size  and  flavor.  They  abound  during  May  and  June  and  many 
families  gather  them  by  the  bushel. 


PRECINCT  NO.  10,  WEST  APOPKA,  (NOW  CLERMONT)  OF 
SUMTER  COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 

This  is  the  last  formed  precinct  in  the  county,  its  territory  hav¬ 
ing  been  until  recently  embraced  in  the  other  precincts.  It  lies  in 
the  southeastern  portion  covering  a  part  of  Lake  Apopka  and  bor¬ 
dering  on  Orange  County.  Bordering  on  Lake  Apopka  is  much  val¬ 
uable  hammock  land,  a  considerable  amount  of  this  is  held  by  the 
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State  and  can  be  had  at  the  usual  rates.  Stretching  across  to  Cow 
House  Lake,  now  Minneola,  is  a  strip  several  miles  wide,  of  fine  pine 
wood  country  with  high  and  sightly  ridges  interspersed  with  many 
beautiful  small  lakes  and  ponds  where  the  fish  have  not  seen  an  an¬ 
gler  since  the  red  man  deserted  the  ground.*  North  and  south  this 
pine  wood  region  extends  with  occasional  patches  of  hammock  along 
large  waters,  rendering  this  the  most  elevated  and  picturesque  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  The  whole  precinct  is  sparsely  settled,  leaving, 
an  abundance  of  excellent  wild  land  for  new  comers.  A  railroad 
has  been  projected  to  run  from  Jacksonville  to  Tampa  and  Key 
West  crossing  this  precinct,  or  touching  it,  near  Lake  John  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  county,  which  if  constructed,  will  connect 
this  fertile  section  with  the  great  north,  affording  swift  transporta¬ 
tion  for  vegetables  and  fruit.  A  canalf  has  also  been  projected  from 
Lake  Apopka  to  Lake  Dora  to  connect  this  rich  region  with  the 
Ocklawaha  steamers.  Bordering  as  this  precinct  does  on  those  great 
lakes  to  the  east  and  the  west,  on  the  upper  Palatlakaha,  it  is  one  of 
the  finest  cattle  ranges  in  the  world  and  many  large  and  small  flocks- 
of  cattle  are  kept 

Lakes  Minnehaha  and  Minneola  abound  in  fish  of  the  best  quality. 
Sumter  county  lakes  are  renowned  for  their  fish.  The  banks  of  the 
lakes  are  high  and  form  beautiful  building  sites.  From  the  location 
of  the  town  site  of  Clermont  between  these  two  lakes,  with  other  small 
lakes  interspersed  in  the  tract,  it  has  been  called  the  “Venice  of 
America.55 

The  cool  waters  of  these  lakes  temper  the  atmosphere  and  make  it 
enjoyable  in  the  warmest  weather. 


STRIKE  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF. 

# 

Horace  Greeley  said,  “Go  West  Young  Man,  Go  West.55  There 
are  hundreds  of  young  and  middle  aged  men  to  whom  we  would 
say  go  to  Florida.  Don’t  lay  around,  Micawber  like,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up,  for  a  clerk’s  position,  for  your  relatives  or 
friends  to  do  something  for  you,  do  not  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
some  one  else’s  workman  all  your  days ;  but  strike  out  for  yourself. 
Go  to  some  new  rapidly  growing  town  like  Clermont,  Sumter  Coun¬ 
ty,  Florida,  apply  yourself  to  work,  purchase  five,  ten  or  twenty  acres 
of  land  as  your  means  will  allow,  plant  an  orange  grove  and  raise 
vegetables  for  the  northern  market  and  grow  up  with  the  place  and 
be  known  (when  your  hair  gets  gray),  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  a  mod¬ 
el  town.  If  farming  does  not  suit  you,  then  strike  out  in  some  occu¬ 
pation  that  is  more  congenial  to  your  taste,  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities.  You  may  have  hard  work  at  first,  but  success  will 

*  This  beautiful'tract  of  fine  pine  wood  country  ist  the  Clermont  Tract’ 
t  This  canal  has  Deen  dug  ana  boats  pass  through.'; 
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eventually  crown  your  efforts.  The  South  offers  great  inducements 
for  the  manufacturer  of  agricultural  implements  and  household  furni¬ 
ture,  besides  many  other  things  particularly  needed  in  a  new  country. 
By  engaging  in  manufacturing  you  make  a  profit  from  the  labor  of 
others,  if  in  trade  you  make  a  percentage  on  the  capital  you  have  in¬ 
vested.  But  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  addition  to  the  direct 
return  you  get  from  the  product  thereof,  you  also  get  the  advantage 
of  the  rise  in  value  thereof  in  proportion  as  the  town  improves  and 
increases  in  population. 

If  we  look  hack  into  the  lives  of  most  of  our  wealthy  and  success¬ 
ful  men,  we  find  that  they  have  anchored  themselves  when  young 
to  some  thriving,  growing  place  and  have  grown  up  with  it.  The 
rise  in  value  of  property  has  increased  their  wealth,  more  than  their 
individual  labor  has  done.  Even  A.  T.  Stewart,  the  late  dry-goods 
millionaire,  made  more  money  by  the  rise  of  his  real  estate,  than  he 
did  by  his  immense  merchant  palace,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Astors  and  many  other  millionaires  of  the  day. 

Then  go  young  man  where  you  can  commence  for  yourself,  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  .you  to  procure  a  home  for  yourself  and 
he  independent. 

Clermont  offers  all  the  advantages  that  a  new  town  can  otter, 
both  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view,  for  a  young 
man  of  energy  and  pluck. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  LOCATING  IN  A  NEW  PLACE. 

It  is  scriptural  that  “no  man  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  home.”  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  most  people  do  better  away  from  the  old 
places  of  nativity,  at  least,  that  class  that  can  lay  claim  to  nothing 
but  merit  to  attract  the  respect  of  those  about  them.  In  old  places 
the  most  meritorious  are  subject  to  the  misfortune  of  having  the  road 
to  progress  shut  against  them,  if  they  cannot  claim  to  belong  to  the 
first  families,  or  do  not  possess  wealth,  and  are  subject  to  the  thousand 
other  “spurns  which  patient  merit  from  the  unworthy  takes.” 
There  is  many  a  high  minded  and  talented  man  whose  efforts  would 
have  been  looked  upon  with  derision  at  his  home,  but  who  since  has 
attained  wealth  and  eminence  abroad.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this.  In  an  old  place  a  man’s  family  influence  makes  the  ladder  of 
his  fortunes,  or  secures  his  position  in  society.  In  a  new  place  peo¬ 
ple  know  no  families.  They  take  the  man  upon  his  own  merits; 
and  if  he  lacks  in  this,  he  has  to  give  way  to  those  who  possess 
juster  claims  to  influence. 

In  a  new  country  a  liberality  and  breadth  of  view  is  engendered, 
to  which  old  fossilized  places  are  entirely  strange.  The  mind  of 
man  is  prone  to  think  well  of  another,  until  he  has  reason  to  think 
otherwise.  All  therefere  have  an  equal  chance. 
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People  often,  to  their  astonishment,  find  their  merits  at  once  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  themselves  elevated  to  high  positions.  A  man 
who,  from  some  unjust  prejudice  of  his  neighbors  concerning  his 
character,  has  always  been  under  the  ban  of  society,  finds  that  he 
has  the  confidence  of  the  entire  public,  that  he  is  able  again  to  do 
business,  and  that  he  possesses  every  incentive  to  deserve  their  con¬ 
tinued  good  opinion.  The  younger  members  of  the  family  all  par¬ 
take  of  these  advantages.  The  girls  are  apt  to  marry  well,  and  the 
boys  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  opening.  They  have  encour¬ 
agement  to  do  well,  as  they  grow  up  with  the  country.  There  is  no 
royal  road  to  power  in  a  new  place.  All  are  upon  equal  terms.  It 
is  the  best  place  for  the  rich,  and  the  poor  who  are  skillful  and  indus¬ 
trious.  The  former  find  profitable  employment  for  their  capital,  and 
the  latter  for  their  labor.  But  the  lord  save  a  new  place  from  any 
class  who  possess  neither  skill  nor  industry.  They  had  better  stay 
away ;  a  new  place  is  no  place  for  drones.  People  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  slanders,  the  tattle,  and  political  or  other  arguments  of 
loafers.  Their  minds  are  intent  upon  striking  the  blows  that  secure 
happy  homes  and  a  smiling  country. 

Vinclafid  Rural  of  July  1874. 


ADVANTAGES  OFFERED. 

Clermont  offers  great  inducements  to  the  man  of  means  and  to  the 
man  of  little  property.  Everything  here  shows  intense  activity. 
Values  are  increasing  rapidly  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  single 
judicious  investment  that  could  not  have  been  resold  in  a  few  weeks 
or  months  at  largely  enhanced  prices.  Now  is  the  time  to  better 
your  condition.  UA  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 

Reasons  for  prefering  to  locate  in  Clermont. — 

1.  It  is  below  the  line  of  destructive  frosts. 

2.  It  is  the  healthiest  part  of  the  healthful  State  of  Florida. 

8.  It  is  more  free  from  insect  pests  than  any  other  part  of  the 
.state,  and  as  free  as  most  parts  of  the  Union. 

4.  The  water  in  most  parts  of  the  county  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
purity  and  heal thf illness,  and  is  better  than  in  most  localities. 

5.  It  has  greater  variety  |of  soil  and  more  choice  and  desirable 
locations  than  any  other  part  of  the  state. 

6.  It  preeminently  abounds  in  beautiful  lakes  well  stocked  with 
i  fish,  turtle,  etc. 

7.  It  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
4  the  narrowest  part  and  the  highest,  thus  giving  it  the  purest  and 
freshest  breezes  from  both  ocean  and  gulf,  tempered  and  improved  by 
.filtration  through  the  balsamic  pine  forests  on  either  side. 

;:8.  It  lies  midway  between  the  natural  track  of  storms  and  torna- 
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does,  and  consequently  is  not  subject  to  as  frequent  or  severe  storms- 
as  other  parts  of  the  country. 

9.  It  is  the  natural  physical  center  of  the  Orange  Belt,  and  this 
luscious  golden  fruit  here  attains  a  perfection  that  is  unequalled 
elsewhere,  both  tree  and  fruit. 

10.  Its  climatic  conditions  and  diversity  of  soil  are  such  that  a. 
greater  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  Clermont 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  country,  if  not  of  the  globe. 

11.  Nowhere  can  one  secure  a  competance  in  so  short  a  time,  with 
the  endurance  of  so  few  hardships,  and  with  so  little  deprivation  of 
the  privileges  to  which  he  or  she  has  been  accustomed,  as  in  Cler¬ 
mont. 

Its  climate  is  the  most  delicious  and  healthful  that  the  knowm 
world  affords.  The  days  are  pleasant,  charming,  delightful,  and  the 
nights  are  cool,  tranquil,  and  refreshing.  The  temperature  is  not 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  yet  there  is  sufficient  variety  to  keep  the- 
phy sical  and  mental  powers  healthfully  attunec  to  energetic  action^ 
and  prevent  the  feeling  of  languor  and  lassitude  so  common  where 
the  thermometric  changes  are  less  and  unvarying,  as  in  some  tropical 
islands. 


SANITARY  ADVANTAGES  OF  FLORIDA. 

(FROM  REPORT  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  1882.) 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Florida,  from  parallel  31,  its  northern  boundary,  to 
29,  corresponds  with  that  of  Portugal,  south  of  Oporto;  the  south¬ 
ern  section  of  Spain ;  Oran,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,  on  the  northern' 
coast  of  Africa ;  the  southern  part  of  Italy ;  the  islands  of  Sicily,. 
Greece,  and  Morea ;  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and  those  of  Can- 
dia,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  &c.;  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Armenia.  From  latitude  29  to  25,  bordering  almost  on  the  tropics,, 
and  including  the  remainder  of  east  Florida,  containing  about  33,- 
000,000  acres  of  land,  there  is  no  parallel  climate  in  Europe  or  Asia 
minor. 

As  climate,  in  its  effects  upon  the  health  and  vigor  of  mankind,  is  of 
fundamental  importance,  and  enters  more  largely  into  the  considera¬ 
tions  connected  with  the  industrial  occupation  and  developement  of 
the  country,  and  as  Florida  is  receiving  more  special  attention  from 
the  migratory  world  than  common,  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  occupy 
some  space  in  giving  the  result  of  scientific  investigation  in  regard  to 
the  constituent  elements  of  the  climate  of  this  semi-tropical  region. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Kenworthy,  of  Jacksonville,  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
experience,  as  well  as  practical  research,  in  an  address  before  the 
Medical  Association  of  Florida,  in  1880,  presents  a  more  thorough. 
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.analysis  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of 
Florida  than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public,  and  I  avail  myself  ol 
his  work,  and  embody  the  results  in  liberal  extracts.  He  says: 

The  climate  of  Florida  is  not  excelled  by  that  of  any  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  states,  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  can  be  equalled  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Located  on  the  very  border  of  the  torrid  zone,  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  latitude  alone  is  concerned,  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  hottest  portions  of  the  western  continent,  still  her  situation  be¬ 
tween  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  is  such  that,  owing  to 
her  peculiar  form,  she  is  swept  alternately  by  the  winds  of  the  east¬ 
ern  and  the  western  seas,  and  relieved  from  those  burning  heats  with 
which  she  would  otherwise  be  scorched,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
by  the  joint  influences  of  latitude  and  peculiar  location,  she  is  re¬ 
lieved  on  the  one  hand  from  the  rigors  of  the  winter  climate  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  and  on  the  other  from  the  extreme  heat 
:by  which  not  only  the  other  Southern  States,  but  in  the  summer 
time  the  Northern  States  are  characterized. 

While  in  winter  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  are  covered  with 
snow  and  frost  penetrates  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
the  leafless  trees  wave  their  bare  and  skeleton  fingers  in  the  winter 
in  Florida  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  in  full  foliage,  and  the 
■winter  gardens  are  filled  with  vegetables  in  their  most  thrifty  form  *  *  * 
Considering  climatic  factors,  as  a  result  of  experience,  observation, 
investigation,  and  study,  we  are  convinced  that  Florida  presents 
more  attractions  and  advantages  as  a  winter  resort  for  invalids  than 
any  State  in  the  Union.  The  temperature  is  favorable,  the  mean 
relative  humidity  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  pulmonary  disease,  the  air  is  salubrious,  and  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  state  dry  and  bracing ;  atmospheric  changes  are  infrequent. 

Thus  it  is  easily  demonstrated  that  invalids  requiring  a  mild  win¬ 
ter  residence  have  gone  to  foreign  lands  in  search  of  what  might  be 
found  afihome — an  evergreen  land  in  which  wild  flowers  never  cease 
to  unfold  their  petals. 

In  discussing  the  most  suitable  climates  for  invalids,  Dr  Wilson, 
late  medical  inspector  of  camps  and  hospitals,  United  States  Army, 

-remarks : 

Neither  upon  the  Southern  coast  of  France,  nor  any  where  under 
the  bright  Italian  skies,  can  a  winter  climate  be  found  so  equable 
and  so  genial  to  the  delicate  nerves  of  most  invalids  as  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  our  sanitary  stations  in  Florida. 

The  comparative  humidity  of  Florida  as  connected  with  health,  is 
rshown  in  the  appended  tables,  presented  in  the  valuable  address  of 
Dr.  C.  J.  Kenworthy,  of  Jacksonville,  before  cited : 
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The  mean  relative  humidity  of  the  localities  referred  to,  for  the  cold  months,  is  as  follows 


Localities. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

os 

£> 

O 

March. 

Mean  for  5 

months. 

Mein  for  5 

months. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Cannes  and  Mentone . 

71.  8 

74.  2 

72.  0 

70.  7 

73.  3 

72.  4 

Augusta,  Ga . 

71.  8 

72.  6 

73.  0 

64.  7 

62.  8 

68.  9 

Breckenridge,  Minn. ....... 

76.  9 

83.  2 

76.  8 

81.  8 

79.  5 

79.  6 

i 

Culuth.  Minn. . 

74.  0 

72.  1 

1  72.  7 

73.  3 

71.  0 

72.  6 

(  74.  3 

Saint  Paul,  Minn . 

70.  3 

73.  5 

75.  2 

70.  7 

67.  1 

71.  3 

Jacksonville.  Fla . 

71.  9 

69.  3 

70.  2 

68.  5 

63.  9 

68.  8 

)  rrcy  *T 

Kev  West,  Fla . 

77.  1 

78.  7 

78.  9 

77.  2 

72.  2 

76.  8 

/  72.  T 

Puhta  Rassa,  Fla . 

72.  7 

73.  2 

74.  2 

73.  7 

69.  9 

72.  7 

S 

From  the  above  data  it  appears  that  the  mean  relative  humidity 
of  Cannes  and  Mentone,  during  the  cold  months,  exceeds  that  of 
Jacksonville  by  nearly  4  per  cent.  Three  stations  in  Minn,  have  a 
mean  of  74.3,  and  three  in  Florida  a  mean  of  72.7,  showing  a  per  cent 
of  1.6  in  favor  of  Florida,  and  5.5  percent,  in  favor  of  Jacksonville 
over  Minnesota. 

With  the  exception  of  the  month  of  December,  fogs  are  seldom 
seen,  and  when  they  do  occur  they  are  not  dense,  and  disappear  as 
soon  as  the  sun  appears  above  the  horizon.  Interested  parties  have 
intimated  that  the  city  of  Jacksonville  is  a  “rainy  locality,”  and,  in 
consequence,  an  “unsuitable  place  for  invalids.”  To  correct  this 
error,  we  will  furnish  data  applicable  to  a  few  winter  resorts,  from* 
reliable  sources: 


RAINFALL  IN  INCHES  AND  HUNDREDTHS 


Localities 

o 

K 

f* 

a>  c3 
,o  © 

E  ^ 

November. 

December.  i 

January.  ] 

February. 

March. 

Five  months. 

28 

5.11 

4.12 

3.06 

1.68 

2.89 

16.86 

Mentone . . 

9 

5.34 

3.15 

1.70 

2.18 

4  13 

16.50 

Nervi . 

7 

6.00 

4.88 

4.78 

23.3 

4-49 

23.40 

Genoa, . 

I  29 

7.61 

4.86 

4.39 

4.27 

3.59 

24.72 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J . . . 

5 

1  4.61 

1  3.60 

2.76  1 

1  2.10 

1  3.86 

16.93 

Augusta.  Ga  . 

5 

4.56 

3.09 

3.70 

3.64 

5.65 

20.64 

Jacksonville.  Fla . . 

5 

3.62 

3.38 

2.34 

5.14 

2.84 

16.62 

Key  West,  Fla . 

5 

2.43 

1.33 

2.18 

2.22 

0.94 

9  16 

Panta  Rassa.  Fla . 

5 

2.38 

0.99 

1.69 

2.67 

1.04 

8.77 

From  my  observation  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  landsT 
and  in  hospitals  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  I  have  been  forced  to 
notice  the  infrequency  of  chronic  disease  and  broken  health  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  In  my  visits  to  various  portions  of  this  State  I  have  met  with 
many  persons,  old  and  young,  who  live  from  year  to  year  on  impro- 
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per  food,  and  who  drink  water  from  shallow  holes,  near  marshes,  and 
yet,  singular  to  say  (although  such  persons  are  somewhat  anemic), 
they  do  not  present  any  manifest  diseased  condition.  In  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  rural  districts,  where  residents  are  supplied  with 
proper  food  and  drink  pure  water,  a  case  of  chronic  disease  or  broken 
health  is  seldom  met  with.  And  if  we  have  a  climate  in  which 
these  conditions  rarely  occur,  are  we  not  justified  in  concluding  that  it 
will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  restoring  the  invalid  to  health? 
I  have,  at  various  times,  visited  many  portions  of  the  State,  and  have 
been  surprised  to  meet  so  many  persons  who  have  settled  in  it  as 
invalids  and  have  been  restored  to  health  or  comparative  comfort  by 
the  climate — a  large  proportion  of  them  having  been  sufferers  from 
pulmonary  diseases.  And  what  surprised  me  most,  was  the  fact  that 
none  of  their  offspring  manifested  any  predisposition  to  pulmonary 
disease. 


HEALTH.— SALUBRITY. 

Popular  ideas  have  been  wholly  at  war  with  the  actual  facts  in 
this  regard :  as  statistics  demonstrate  that  Florida  is  an  exceptionally 
healthy  region.  Surgeon-General  Lawson,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  says  in  his  report : 

The  statistics  of  this  bureau  show  that  the  diseases  which  result 
from  malaria  are  of  a  much  milder  type  in  Florida  than  in  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  and  the  number  of  deaths  there  to  the  number 
of  cases  of  remittant  fever  has  been  much  less  than  among  the  troops 
serving  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  From  the  carefully 
collected  statistics  of  this  office,  it  appears  that  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  of  the  whole  peninsular  of  Florida  is  2.06  per  centum, 
while  in  other  portions  of  the  United  States  it  is  3.03  per  centum. 
Indeedit  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  refutation  that  Florida  pos¬ 
sesses  a  more  agreeable  and  salubrious  climate  than  any  other  State  or 
Territory  in  the  Union. 

Summer  is  not  as  hot  as  is  generally  supposed ;  but  made  delight¬ 
fully  pleasant  by  the  cool  sea-breezes  constantly  blowing  across  the 
narrow  peninsula.  Thermometei  seldom  above  90.  Delightful 
showers  almost  every  day. 

Winters  at  Clermont  resemble  the  delightful  Indian  summer  of  the 
North, — but  little  rain,  nights  delicious  for  sleep,  atmosphere  dry  and 
elastic,  vegetables  fresh  from  the  garden  and  oranges  from  the  trees 
every  day,  forest-trees  clothed  in  living  green,  and  flowers  in  full 
bloom. 

Consumption  is  greatly  relieved  in  all  cases  by  living  here,  and 
breathing  in  the  soft  balmy  air  of  the  ocean  laden  with  the  balsamic 
oder  of  the  pines.  See  letter  of  Dr.  W.  N.  Reeves  M.  D.  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet. 
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Malaria  is  unknown  upon  the  high  rolling  pine  lands  of  Clermont, 
and  we  challenge  any  one  to  produce  a  case  originating  here.  This 
is  due  to  the  absence  of  swamp  and  low  lands,  and  to  the  sea-breezes 
constantly  blowing  from  ocean  to  Gulf. 

Catarrh  finds  here  a  speedy  relief.  Ask  Geo.  W.  Hull  who  came 
here  from  Minnesota. 

Asthma  finds  a  certain  relief  here. 

Rheumatism  is  cured  by  a  residence  here. 

Mortality. — The  death-rate  of  Florida  is  less  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  United  States  Surgeon-Gen.  Hammond  in  his  report 
gives,  for  Massachusetts,  1  in  254;  in  New  York,  1  in  473;  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  1  in  755  ;  and  in  Florida  1  in  1,447. 

We  all  know  that  the  census  under  General  Walker  is  the  most 
thorough  and  correct  one  ever  given  to  the  public.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  State  in  June,  1880,  was  271,864;  the  total  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  for  the  year  ending  June,  1880,  was  2,514. 
This  is  a  total  of  nine  in  every  thousand.  Less  than  one  per  cent. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  was  6.10,  and  a  foot 
note  informs  us  that  ua  large  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  enumerated 
above  from  consumption  are  cases  of  invalids  from  other  States  and 
countries,”  so  the  total  of  nine  in  one  thousand  should  not  stand 
against  the  State.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  per  cent,  we 
should  be  charged  with,  but  certainly  not  nine  in  one  thousand. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  State  is  a  hospital  for  the  world,  the 
fact  is  disclosed  that  Florida  is  the  healthiest  place  on  the  globe. 
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HEALTHFULNESS  OF  FLORIDA. 

For  many  years  past  persons  who  were  afflicted  with  that  terible 
disease,  consumption,  and  pulmonary  complaints,  have  sought  the 
balmy  shores  of  Florida,  and  have  found  relief  there  after  every  other 
hope  had  failed.  It  was  its  health  giving  qualities  which  those  in¬ 
valids  found  there,  that  first  drew  the  attention  of  the  northern  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  its  soil.  Invalids  going  there 
for  their  health  learned  that  the  land  was  good  and  its  productions 
valuable,  and  many  a  one  who  went  there  for  health  alone  stayed 
there  and  planted  an  Orange  Grove  and  not  only  gained  health  but 
wealth. 

The  lines  of  travel,  (which  in  the  past),  were  along  the  coast  or 
St  Johns,  Indian,  or  Halifax  rivers,  which  run  through  the  lowlands, 
and  which  are  not  as  healthy  as  the  high  lands,  gave  travelers  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Florida  was  uninviting,  unhealthy  and  a  low  swampy 
country. 

And  it  is  not  until  quite  recently  since  the  railroads  began  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  State  that  it  has  become  generally 
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WAKULLA  SPRINGS. 

known  that  there  was  so  high  and  picturesque  a  country  as  there  has 
been  found  to  be.  These  high  lands  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
yellow  pine  are  to  become  the  great  health  resort  of  the  state. 

Every  thoughtful  person  knows  that  the  breezes  wafted  through 
the  pines  which**  grow  on  the  table  lands  are  tar  more  healthy  than 
the  air  which  comes  from  the  vegetable  deposits  of  the  low  lands. 
The  remedies  which  have  brought  the  greatest  relief  to  persons  suf¬ 
fering  from  pulmonary  diseases  are  extracts  from  the  pine  and  other 
evergreen  trees.  Lut  to  live  among  those  pines  and  breathe  an  ail 
which  contains  these  curable  elements  which  penetrates  with  every 
breath  to  every  part  of  the  diseased  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes  is  a  far 
more  pleasant  way  of  taking  it  and  much  more  elective.  Even  a 
healthy  person  grows  much  more  vigorous  living  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere. 
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CLIMATE. 

Since  the  climate  of  Florida  is  so  well  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  it  is  not  neccessary  to  go  into  detail;  we  will  briefly 
give  some  facts  from  ofiicial  tables,  and  the  opinions  of  scientists.  It 
is  not  a  hot  climate  in  summer,  but  mild,  and  not  subject  to  great 
changes  of  temperature-  The  winters  are  not  cold  and  freezing  but 
uniformly  cool  and  bracing.  Throughout  the  whole  twelve  months, 
the  rainy,  cloudy,  disagreeable  days  are  the  exception ;  fair,  bright, 
sunny  days  the  rule.  The  thermometer  seldom  goes  below  80°  in 
winter,  and  rarely  above  90°  in  summer.  The  official  record  shows 
the  daily  average  for  summer,  78°;  for  winter,  60°,  The  daily  con¬ 
stant  ocean  breezes  in  summer  modify  the  heat  (the  Gulf  breeze,  com¬ 
ing  with  the  setting  sun,  cools  the  air  at  night) ;  a  warm  or  sultry 
night  is  almost  unknown.  Official  sanitary  reports,  both  of  scientific 
bodies  and  the  army,  show  that  Florida  stands  first  in  health, 
although  in  the  reports  are  included  the  transient  or  recent  popula¬ 
tion,  many  of  whom  take  refuge  here  as  invalids,  some  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  disease.  In  the  middle  and  southern  portion  of  the  State 
frost  is  rarely  known.  The  summer  is  longer,  but  the  heat  less  oppres¬ 
sive  than  midsummer  at  the  North;  this  results  from  its  peculiar 
peninsular  shape  and  the  ever -recurring  breezes  which  pass  over  the 
State.  For  days  together,  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago  show,  in 
summer,  temperature  as  high  as  100° ;  it  is  very  rare  that  it  reaches 
that  degree  in  Florida  fora  single  day,  generally  ranging  below  90°  ; 
not  oppressive,  modified  by  the  ever-changing  air ;  not  sultry,  close 
or  humid ;  mornings  and  evenings  always  cool  and  bracing.  Natives 
and  old  residents,  if  asked,  would  say  they  preferred  the  summer  to 
the  winter  months  for  climate. 

We  take  from  Dr.  A.  S.  Baldwin’s  tables,  kept  for  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institute,  as  follows : — 


Jacksonville,  latitude  3oc  15',  longituie  82°— mean  of  three  [daily  observations  [forUwenty 
years,  1844-1867.  Thermometer. 


January . 55° 

February, . 58° 

March, . 64° 

April, . 70° 


May, .  76° 

June, . 80° 

July. . 82° 

August, . 82° 


September, . 78° 

<  'ctober . 70° 

November . 62° 

December, . 52° 


The  army  records  show  for  twenty  years,  variations  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla.,  23  degrees. 

Rainfall  at  Jacksonville,  avarage  for  twenty  years,  54.5  inches; 
the  largest  quantity  in  August  and  September,  and  the  least  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Rain  averages  about  60  inches  per  year  at  Clermont,  most  of 
which  falls  in  the  summer.  In  winter  it  seldom  rains.  A  record 
kept  in  Orlando,  twenty  five  miles  east  of  Clermont,  in  1881,  shows 
193  clear  days,  23  cloudy,  52  partly  cloudy,  72  showery,  and  15  rainy. 
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The  largest  quantity  fell  in  August  and  September,  and  the  least 
in  November. 

Another  important  question  both  for  comfort  and  health  is  rela¬ 
tive  humidity ,  and  here  Florida  stands,  strange  to  say,  ahead  of  all 
other  States  for  drynes§  of  its  atmosphere. 


From  United  States  Signal  Service 

Reports  during  a  series  op  years. 

Jacksonville. 

St.  Paul, 

|  Minnesota, 

Atlantic  City, 

New  Jersey. 

Fassau 

Bahama  Isl’d. 

Mean  humidity  for  the  five  winter  months  from  1875 
to  1880 . 

69° 

71.3° 

78.1° 

73.20 

Mean  humidity  for  the  month  of  March,  1875 
to  1880 . 

63.9° 

67.1° 

76.8° 

68.4° 

“The  American  Cyclopaedia”  says,  “The  climate  of  Florida  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
ninety,  and  rarely  falls  below  thirty.” 

In  “The  London  Times,”  Surgeon-Glen.  Star  says,  “After  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  climate  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  stay  of 
more  than  two  months  in  Florida,  I  am  prepared  to  stake  my  reputa¬ 
tion  upon  the  statement,  that  in  the  interior  of  this  State,  on  the 
high,  dry  pine-land,  is  to  be  found  as  pure,  balmy,  invigorating 
atmosphere  as  on  any  other  part  of  the  globe.” 

Gen.  Spinner,  Ex-Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  says,  “I  was 
more  comfortable,  here  in  Jacksonville,  than  in  any  summer  spent  in 
Washington,  or  at  my  home  in  Mohawk,  in  New  York.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  hotter  in  the  long  days  of  July  and  August,  in  Quebec,  Lower 
Canada,  than  it  is  here.  Then,  too,  we  have  breezes  either  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  west  or  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east 
These  with  trade-winds,  have  a  cooling  influence  upon  the  atmos¬ 
phere.” 

During  the  summer  months,  while  the  more  northern  States  are 
suffering  from  drouths,  Florida  is  enjoying  her  “rainy  season.”' 
This,  too,  helps  to  account  for  the  lower  temperature  of  Florida  sum¬ 
mers. 

AGRICULTURAL  CAPABILITIES  OF  FLORIDA. 

FROM  REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  1882. 

Florida,  from  its  first  discovery  in  1512,  has  been  in  an  unset¬ 
tled  condition,  conquered  and  reconquered,  ceded  and  receded,  har¬ 
assed  by  Indian  wars,  and  when  just  entering  a  period  of  stability 
and  prosperity  plunged  into  a  civil  contest,  which  deciminated  and 
impoverished  her  people.  Ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1812,  and 
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admitted  as  a  State  in  1845,  her  resources  have  remained  latent  and 
undeveloped,  and  her  60,000  square  miles  of  territory  comparatively 
wild  and  uninhabited  until  about  the  close  of  the  late  civil  war. 
Since  that  period  the  intelligence  of  the  world  has  been  directed  to 
this  favored  land,  and  thousands  have  annually  sought  health  and 
pleasure  and  new  homes  within  her  borders.  Other  thousands  will 
come,  when  informed  of  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  this  pro¬ 
ductive  semi-tropical  State,  only  awaiting  capital  and  industry  to 
render  it  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  of  the  federal 
Union. 

The  soil  in  a  greater  portion  of  the  State  is  sandy,  except  in  the 
hill  lands  and  hammocks,  where  large  portions  of  clay  and  alluvium 
are  found,  The  sand  is  not  the  sharp  silicious  sand  of  the  ocean,  or 
resembling  the  sandy  lands  of  other  States,  this  soil  has  more  or  less 
loam  and  a  large  percentage  of  lime  and  organic  remains,  giving  it 
much  fertility.  The  country  is  well  watered,  not  only  by  its  larger 
and  smaller  rivers  but  by  innumerable  creeks  and  springs. 

That  which  is  denominated  “first-rate  pine  land”  in  Florida  has 
nothing  similar  to  it  in  any  of  the  other  States.  Its  surface  is  cover¬ 
ed  for  several  inches  deep  with  a  dark  vegetable  mold,  beneath 
which,  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  is  a  chocolate-colored  sandy 
loam,  mixed  for  the  most  part  with  limestone  pebbles,  and  resting 
upon  a  substratum  of  marl,  clay,  or  limestone  rock.  The  fertility 
and  durability  of  this  description  of  land  may  be  estimated  from  the 
well  known  fact  that  it  has  in  several  districts  yielded  during  four¬ 
teen  years  of  successive  cultivation,  without  the  aid  of  manure,  four 
hundred  pounds  of  Sea  Island  cotton  to  the  acre.  These  lands  are 
still  as  productive  as  ever ;  so  that  the  limit  of  their  durability  is 
yet  unknown.  The  “second-rate  pine”  lands,  which  form  the  larg¬ 
est  proportion  of  Florida  are  all  productive.  These  lands  afford  fine 
natural  pasturage;  they  are  heavily  timbered  with  the  best  species 
of  pitch  and  yellow  pine.  They  are  for  the  most  part  high,  rolling, 
healthy,  and  well  watered.  They  are  generally  based  upon  marl, 
clay,  or  limestone.  They  will  produce  for  several  years  without 
the  aid  of  manure,  and,  when  fertilized,  they  will  yield  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  the  best  quality  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  or  about  three 
hundred  pounds  of  Sea  Island  cotton.  They  will  also  produce  rice, 
tobacco,  oats,  corn,  rye,  and  all  vegetable  varieties,  as  well  as  the 
various  tropical  fruits,  which  render  them  more  valuable  than  the 
best  bottom  lands  in  the  more  northern  States. 


SUMTER  COUNTY. 

Bounded  north  by  Marion  County,  east  by  Orange,  south  by 
Polk,  and  west  by  Hernando,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
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Withlacoochee  River,  and  has  an  area  of  over  1,300  square  miles. 
The  general  characteristics  of  Sumter  County  are  the  same  as  Orange, 
Polk,  Hernando,  and  Marion  Counties,  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
The  Ocklawaha  River  connects  the  waters  of  Lakes  Griffin,  Harris, 
and  Eustis,  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  county,  with  the  Saint 
John’s;  and  Lake  Pansofka,  on  the  west,  connects  with  the  Gulf 
through  the  Withlacoochee.  A  chain  of  lakes  *  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  county  connects  with  Lake  Harris  through  the  Palatla- 
kaha  Creek.  On  the  east  of  these  lakes  a  high  rolling  pine  wood 
country  extends  for  miles  ;  on  the  west  are  tine  hammock  lands  and 
grass  lands  for  stock.  The  lands  in  the  northern  and  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  county  also  are  exceptionally  good,  and  orange-growing  is 
the  prevailing  interest.  The  acres  planted  in  orange  groves  are  num¬ 
bered  by  the  hundreds,  and  the  bearing  trees  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands.  No  county  in  the  State  is  better  adapted  to  fruit-growing, 
while  stock  raising  and  the  agricultural  staples  of  the  South  afford  a 
sure  reliance  for  the  profitable  investment  of  labor  and  capital. 

Leesburg,  f  located  at  the  head  of  Lake  Griffin  and  between  that 
and  Lake  Harris,  is  the  county  seat.  The  Ocklawaha  River  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  small  steamers,  and  a  railway  extends  from  Lake  Eustis  to 
Astor,  on  the  Saint  John’s  River. 

The  Tropical  Railway  connects  with  Fernandina,  and  the  Flor¬ 
ida  Southern  with  Gainsville  and  Palatka.  Both  are  in  process  of 
construction  south,  with  a  view  of  completion  to  Tampa  Bay  and 
Charlotte  Harbor. 

Population,  1870,  2,952 ;  1880,  6,072 — white,  4,993 ;  black,  1,079. 
Number  acres  of  Land  tilled,  10,412.  Farm  values,  $474,024; 
farm  implements  and  machinery,  $7,912 ;  live  stock,  $79,500;  farm 
productions,  $26,542.  Number  horses,  752;  mules,  270;  working 
oxen.  238  ;  milch  cows,  970;  other  cattle,  5,142.  Butter,  lbs.,  5,080. 
Swine,  7,632.  Poultry,  9,259.  Eggs,  doz.,  6,382.  Indian  corn, 
bush.,  45,330  Gats,  bush.,  6,870.  Molasses,  gal.,  9,550.  Pototoes, 
bush.,  23,940.  Honey,  lbs  800.  Saw  mills,  capital,  $7,500.  Lum¬ 
ber,  feet,  1,156,000. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ORANGE  GROVE. 

The  judicious  selection  of  the  land  is  the  first  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  point,  for  on  this,  success  in  a  great  measure  depends,  Choose 
high  dry  hammock  or  high  rolling  pine  land  that  has  natural  drain¬ 
age  and  a  yellowish  subsoil.  The  low,  flat  lands  which  are  underlaid 
with  hardpan  or  sandstone,  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron,  require  ditch¬ 
ing  or  draining  and  much  care  in  setting  the  trees,  so  that  the  roots 

*  The  chain  of  lakes  above  referred  to  are  Lakes  Louisa,  Minnehaha  and  Minneola.  The 
town  site  of  Clermont  being  located  between  Lakes  Minnehaha  and  Minneola. 
f  Since  changed  to  Sumterville. 
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may  have  free  scope  and  relief  from  standing  water.  The  most 
favorable  locations  are  on  the  southeast  side  of  wide  sheets  of  water, 
or  high  lands,  which  are  more  generally  free  from  frosts.  The  land 
selected,  clear  thoroughly  of  all  trees,  etc.,  break  up  well,  and  sub¬ 
stantially  fence;  sow  with  cow  peas,  which  turn  under  when  in 
bloom — it  improves  and  sweetens  the  soil ;  this  may  be  done  before 
or  after  planting  trees.  Dig  holes  30  feet  apart,  18  inches  deep,  and 
4  feet  in  diameter;  clean  out  all  roots  ;  till  up  with  top  soil,  which 
will  retain  the  moisture;  procure  trees  from  three  to  five  years  old, 
take  them  up  carefully,  with  all  the  roots  possible,  pack  up  with  wet 
moss  as  soon  as  dug,  put  in  shade  and  out  of  the  wind,  take 
to  the  proposed  grove  carefully ;  remove  soil  from  holes  dug  sufii- 
cient  for  the  trees,  with  roots  carefully  spread,  trunk  standing  in 
same  position  as  originally  grown.  Let  the  tree,  when  set  out,  be 
fully  an  inch  above  natural  level  of  land ;  fill  under,  in  and  about  the 
roots,  compactly — it  is  best  done  by  the  hand,  filled  to  the  surface 
and  gently  tramped  down ;  fill  on  some  2  or  3  inches  of  earth,  which 
will  prevent  drying ;  the  rainy  season  commencing,  remove  the  soil 
about  the  tree  to  the  level  about  it.  Cultivation  should  be  frequent 
and  shallow,  and  trash  not  allowed  to  accumulate  about  the  trunk ; 
light  plowing  and  raking  near  the  tree  is  safest.  Following  these 
general  directions  no  one  need  to  fail.  The  cost  of  a  five-acre  grove, 
at,  say,  five  years  from  planting,  at  a  liberal  estimate  where  high 
pine  land  is  chosen,  will  be  about  as  given  below.  If  hammock  land 
is  taken,  the  cost  of  clearing  will  be  more.  The  grove  will  have  be¬ 
gun  to  yield  at  the  end  of  the  period  named.  Rev.  T.  E.  Moore, 
Fruit  Cove,  Fla.,  has  published  a  good  treatise  on  orange  culture. 

COST  OF  GROVE. 

Five  acres  of  good  land,  variously  estimated,  depending  on  location. 


Cutting  timber,  clearing . .  $75  00 

Fencing  (post  and  board  fence)  and  breaking  up . ; .  75  00 

Three  hundred  trees  and  setting  out .  200  00 

Manures,  labor,  cultivating,  taxes,  etc.,  for  five  years .  500  00 


Total,  less  cpst  of  land .  $850  00 


Such  a  grove  would  now  readily  sell  in  Florida  for  §1,000  per 
acre.  From  and  after  five  years  the  annual  growth  of  trees  and  in¬ 
crease  of  fruit  is  constant  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  the  grove  will 
hold  its  vigor  and  fruit-producing  qualities  for  a  century  or  more. 
The  orange  is  a  hardy  tree,  will  stand  great  extremes  of  rain  and 
drought ;  it  will  show  the  effect  of  a  single  season’s  neglect,  and  quickly 
show  a  single  season  of  care  and  attention.  The  lemon  also  grows 
abundantly.  On  the  pine  lands  of  the  Clermont  Company,  ditching 
or  underdraining  are  not  necessary  in  cultivating  the  orange  or  other 
deep  rooting  trees  or  plants. 

The  soils  of  Central  Florida  are  similar  to  those  of  Northern 
Florida,  with  a  large  proportion  of  hammock  and  savanna,  and  are 
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perhaps  of  better  quality,  as  a  whole.  Levy,  Hernando,  Alachua, 
Marion,  and  Sumter  Counties,  taken  together,  form  a  body  of  land 
that  for  productive  capacity  is  not  excelled  by  any  similar  body  in 
the  United  States. 

The  staple  crops  are  similar  to  those  of  Northern  Florida,  but 
the  peculiar  adaptability  of  this  division  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
sugar  cane  and  ail  semi-tropical  fruits  has  caused  cane  to  advance 
rapidly  of  late  in  the  estimation  of  farmers,  and  within  ,a  few  years 
it  will  probably  become  the  leading  agricultural  production.  The 
sugar  cane  in  this  division  ratoons  for  six  or  eight  years  in  succession 
without  protection,  and  often  attains  a  height  of  from  10  to  15  feet, 
even  when  grown  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  same  land  without 
manure.  ******  *  *  *  *  * 

The  entire  division  is  the  natural  habitat  of  the  whole  citron 
tribe ;  numerous  groves  of  the  wild  orange  have  been  found  and  still 
occasionally  appear,  and,  as  would  naturally  be  anticipated,  the  orange, 
lemon,  and  lime  are  natural  and  very  prolific  and  profitable  crops. 
The  peach  and  fig  thrive  everywhere  ;  the  guava  and  the  banana  do 
well  without  protection  ;  and  the  pine-apple  is  cultivated,  although  it 
does  not  flourish  as  in  South  Florida.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
melons,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  can  be  brought  to  maturity  at  almost  any  season,  at  the 
option  of  the  cultivator.  ******* 

Mr.  Oarvert  says :  So  mild  is  the  winter  that  the  most  delicate 
vegetables  and  plants  of  the  Carribee  Islands  experience  there  not  the 
least  injury  from  that  season;  the  orange  tree,  the  plantains,  the 
guava,  the  pineapple,  etc.,  grow  luxuriously.  Fogs  are  unknown 
there,  and  no  country  can,  therefore,  be  more  salubrious. 

Mr.  "William  Stork,  in  his  description  of  East  Florida,  gives  the 
following  account  of  it :  The  productions  of  the  northern  and  southern 
latitudes  grow  and  blossom  by  the  side  of  each  other,  and  there  is 
scarcely  another  climate  in  the  world  that  can  vie  with  this  iu  dis¬ 
playing  such  an  agreeable  and  luxuriant  mixture  of  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  red  and  white  pine  and  the  evergreen  oak 
marry  their  boughs  with  the  chestnut  and  mahogany  trees,  the  wal¬ 
nut  with  the  cherry,  the  maple  with  the  campeach,  and  the  braziletto 
with  the  sassafras  tree,  which  together  cover  here  a  variegated  and 
rich  soil.  *  *  *  The  wax  myrtle  tree  grows  everywhere  here. 

*  *  *  Oranges  are  large,  more  aromatic  and  succulant  than  in 

Portugal.  Plums  naturally  grow  finer  and  of  a  quality  superior  to 
those  gathered  in  the  orchards  in  Spain.  The  wild  vines  serpentine 
on  the  ground,  or  climb  up  to  the  top  of  trees.  Indigo  and  cochi¬ 
neal  were  advantageously  cultivated  there,  and  in  the  year  1777  pro¬ 
duced  a  revenue  of  $200,000. 

Chazotte  adds,  in  1822 :  This  country  will  produce  all  the  tropical 
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fruits  and  staples  by  the  side  of  those  belonging  to  the  northern 
climate. 

This  fact  is  now  being  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  the 
recent  population  of  the  State. 


EARLY  VEGETABLES  FOR  NORTHERN  MARKETS. 

The  raising  of  these  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  extremely  pro¬ 
fitable  in  Florida,  and  the  further  south  the  greater  the  profit.  The 
business  in  this  State  began  in  a  small  way  near  Fernandina  and 
Jacksonville  six  years  ago,  and  has  greatly  increased ;  but  there  is 
an  enormous  field  for  expansion,  and  the  subject  is  worthy  the  special 
attention  of  settlers. 

Their  crops  of  early  vegetables  bring  them  quick  cash  returns 
within  from  four  to  five  months  after  planting,  at  high  prices,  the 
yield  of  a  single  acre  often  reaching  from  $100  to  $400.  Thus  far 
the  only  vegetables  shipped  north  from  Florida  are  potatoes,  toma¬ 
toes,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  asparagus  and  strawberries.  Onions  should 
be  largely  raised,  and  would  be  among  the  most  profitable. 

The  early  supplies  for  the  North  come  at  present  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sources:  Bermuda,  commencing  in  March;  Northern  Florida 
four  weeks  later  than  Bermuda ;  ^Savannah  and  Charleston  three  to 
four  weeks  later  than  Florida  ;  Norfolk  ten  days  later  than  Charles¬ 
ton.  Then  prices  fall,  and  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  follow  in  quick 
succession. 

The  following  quotations  given  by  Warrington,  Matlack&  Co., 
Commission  Merchants,  Philadelphia,  present  a  comparison  of  the 
prices  obtained  for  four  kinds  of  early  produce  from  the  four  leading 
sources  of  supply  for  the  season  of  1881 : 


POTATOES. 

Per  Barrel. 

TOMATOES. 
Per  3 -peck  Crate. 

( %  -bushel) 

ASPARAGUS. 
Per  Bunch. 

STRAWBER’  ES 
Per  Quart. 

Commen  cement 
of  Season. 

1 

End  of  Season,  j 

Average 
for  Entire  Crop. 

Commencement 
of  Season. 

End  of  Season. 

Average 
for  Entire  Crop. 

Comm  en  cemen  t 
hf  Season. 

End  of  Season,  j 

Average 
for  Entire  Crop. 

Commencement 
of  Season. 

j  Ehd  of  Season.  , 

Average 

j  for  Entire  Crop. 

Bermuda . 

$12  00 

7  00 

8  00 

In  small  boxes  at 
very  high  prices. 

None  raised. 

None  raised. 

North  Florida.. 

8  00 

4  00 

5  00 

5  00 

j'2  00 

|  2  50 

1  00 

1  50 

1  75 

1  00 

i  75 

1  80 

Charleston . 

6  00 

2  00 

4  00 

2  00 

75 

1  00 

75 

25 

50 

60 

25 

35 

Norfolk . 

4  00 

1  50 

2  00 

2  50 

30 

75 

75 

10 

25 

25 

05 

08 

*Note. — Vegetable  crops  on  the  lands  of  this  Company  mature-’ from  three  to  four  weeks^ 
earlier  than  those  in  North  Florida. 
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Florida  holds  the  key  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  trade. 
Settlers  on  the  lands  of  this  company  can  entirely  supplant  Bermuda 
in  the  trade,  being  three  or  four  weeks  ahead  of  Northern  Florida, 
which  has  already  taken  the  cream  from  Charleston,  and  rendered 
the  immense  “  truck  ”  farms  around  Norfolk  unprofitable.  For  eight 
or  ten  weeks  Florida  can  have  this  trade  all  to  herself,  at  the  highest 
prices. 

Settlers  on  the  lands  of  this  Company  will  have  quick  transit 
North  for  their  produce,  and,  by  planting  in  the  fail  and  winter,  can 
have  the  early  market  to  themselves  S  at  high  prices.  These  crops 
will  supply  the  home  table,  and  put'a^nice  sum  in  the  grower’s  pocket, 
while*  other  crops  are  maturing. 


*  VEGETABLES. 

Along  the  navigable  streams  and  the  lines  of  railway,  the  raising 
of  vegetables  for  export  has  become  an  important  element  in  the 
prosperity  of  Florida,  and  is  rapidly  assuming  proportions  which 
claim  attention  from  the  transportation  lines  and  the  cities  of  the 
North.  Tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cabbages,  celery,  lettuce,  beets,  turnips,, 
onions,  Irish  potatoes,  snap-beans,  Lima  beans,  peas,  egg-plants,  okra, 
and  all  the  variety  of  vegetables  are  produced  most  successfully  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  as  improved  methods  and 
better  culture  are  introduced,  the  results  prove  that  every  month  in 
the  year  may  yield  handsome  returns  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
and  demonstrate  that  the  cheap  lands  of  Florida  may  afford  greater 
returns  in  value  for  the  same  labor  than  the  best  lands  of  the  North 
and  West. 

WHEN  AND  WHAT  TO  PLANT. 

These  directions  are  for  the  latitude  of  Jacksonville.  The  lands  of 
the  Clermont  Company  are  from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier  in  plant¬ 
ing  and  maturing  crops,  and  hot-beds  are  not  needed. 

In  January ,  plant  Irish  potatoes,  peas,  beets,  turnips,  cabbage, 
and  all  hardy  or  semi-hardy  vegetables;  make  hot-beds  for  pushing 
the  more  tender  plants,  such  as  melons,  tomatoes,  okra,  egg-plants,, 
etc. ;  set  out  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  shrubbery. 

February — Keep  planting  for  a  succession,  same  as  in  January ; 
in  addition,  plant  vines  of  all  kinds,  shrubbery,  and  fruit  trees  of  all 
kinds,  especially  of  the  citrus  family,  snap  beans,  corn  ;  bed  sweet 
potatoes  for  draws  and  slips.  Oats  may  also  be  still  sown,  as  they 
are  in  previous  months. 

March  —  Corn,  oats,  and  planting  of  February  may  be  continued;. 
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transplant  tomatoes,  egg-plants,  melons,  beans,  and  vines  of  all 
kinds ;  mulberries  and  blackberries  are  now  ripening. 

April — Plant  as  in  March,  except  Irish  potatoes,  kohl  rabi,  tur¬ 
nips  ;  continue  to  transplant  tomatoes,  okra,  egg-plants  ;  sow  millet, 
corn,  cow  peas,  for  fodder  ;  plant  the  butter  bean,  lady  peas  ;  dig 
Irish  potatoes.  Onions,  beets,  and  usual  early  vegetables  should  be 
plenty  for  table. 

May — Plant  sweet  potatoes  for  draws  in  beds  ;  continue  planting 
corn  for  table;  snap  beans,  peas  and  cucumbers  ought  to  be  well 
forward  for  use :  continue  planting  okra,  egg-plants,  pepper,  and 
butter  beans. 

June — The  heavy  planting  of  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  peas  is  now 
in  order ;  Irish  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  a  great  variety  of  table 
vegetables  are  now  ready,  as  also  plums,  early  peaches,  and  grapes. 

.July — Sweet  potatoes  and  cow  peas  are  safe  to  plant,  the  rainy 
season  being  favorable ;  grapes,  peaches  and  figs  are  in  full  season. 
Orange  trees  may  be  set  out  if  the  season  is  wet. 

August— Finish  up  planting  sweet  potatoes  and  cow  peas  ;  sow 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnips  for  fall  planting :  plant  kohl  rabi  and 
rutabagas ;  transplant  orange  trees  and  bud ;  last  of  month  plant  a 
few  Irish  potatoes  and  beans. 

September — -Now  is  the  time  to  commence  for  the  true  winter 
garden,  the  garden  which  is  commenced  in  the  North  in  April  and 
May.  Plant  the  whole  range  of  vegetables  except  sweet  potatoes ; 
set  out  asparagus,  onion  sets  and  strawberry  plants. 

October — Plant  same  as  last*  month ;  put  in  garden  peas;  set  out 
cabbage  plants ;  dig  swTeet  potatoes ;  sow  oats,  rye,  etc. 

November — A  good  month  for  garden ;  continue  to  plant  and  trans¬ 
plant,  same  as  for  October ;  sow  oats,  barley  and  rye  for  winter  pas¬ 
turage  crops  ;  dig  sweet  potatoes,  house  or  bank  them  ;  make  sugar 
and  syrup. 

December — Clear  up  generally ;  fence,  ditch,  manure,  and  sow  and 
plant  hardy  vegetables ;  plant,  set  out  orange  trees,  fruit  trees  and 
shrubbery ;  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  an  occasional  frost ;  a  slight 
protection  will  prevent  injury. 

The  settler  of  limited  means  needs  but  little  land.  Ten  acres,  wTell 
selected,  are  enough  for  him.  He  can  set  out  his  orange  grove  at 
once,  and  at  the  same  time  plant  crops  that  will  support  his  family 
and  pay  him  some  cash  besides  within  the  first  eight  months.  He 
can  plant  also,  bananas  and  pineapples  that  will  pay  very  large 
returns  within  eighteen  months. 


ORANGES. 

The  tremendous  profits  which  have  been  realized  from  orange 
culture  sounds  like  the  stories  of  the  California  gold  mines ;  indeed 
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THE  LARGEST  ORANGE  TREE  IN  FLORIDA. 


nothing  has  transpired  since  the  days  of  1849  at  all  comparable  in 
attractiveness  to  the  more  recently  developed  facts  in  regard  to  Flor¬ 
ida  and  her  productions.  Quoting  from  the  Florida  Annual ,  which 
adopts  as  its  motto,  “Impartial  and  Unsectional, ”  we  state  that  one 
thousand  dollars  per  acre  has  time  and  again  been  realized  from  this 
business,  indeed  double  that  amount  per  acre  has  been  frequently 
made  ;  and  with  proper  culture  and  fertilization,  where  the  latter  is 
•needed,  $1,000  per  acre  is  an  available  crop.  Soon  choice  locations 
■adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  fruit  began  enhancing  in  value — lots 
that  for  fifty  years  had  remained  vacant  at  $1.25  per  acre,  were 
found  to  command  and  readily  bring  $50  to  $100  per  acre.  And  so 
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the  enormous  profitableness  of  this  industry  became  noised  abroad,, 
and  the  “orange  fever”  was  fairly  established,  and  not  without  good 
cause ;  for,  however  extravagantly  the  subject  has  in  many  instances- 
been  treated  by  some  writers,  not  always  without  selfish  purposes  in 
inducing  sale  and  settlement  of  lands,  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  as 
to  the  really  sure  and  safe  ground  for  the  investment  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  making  orange  groves.  One  grove  alone,  the  Harris,  will 
yield  its  proprietor  $63,000  net  profit  this  year. 

We  learn  from  the  Census  Bulletin  of  1880,  that  there  were  that 
year  in  Florida,  292,324  bearing  orange  trees,  which  yielded  46,097,- 
856  oranges,  that  brought  in  an  income  of  $672,176.65,  and  in  this 
report  there  were  “several  counties  to  hear  from.” 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  profits  of  orange-growing  would  soon 
attract  so  many  to  the  business  as  to  overstock  the  market  and 
break  it  down ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  dissipate  such  fears.  Ap¬ 
ples  sell  as  readily  now,  and  at  better  prices,  than  they  did  forty  years- 
ago,  and  yet  there  are  millions  of  acres  suitable  to  growing  apples 
where  there  are  hundreds  suitable  for  growing  oranges,  and  there  are- 
millions  of  apples  now  on  the  market  where  there  used  to  be  one.  If 
the  apple  market  cannot  be  so  overstocked  as  to  break  it  down,  much 
less  can  the  market  for  oranges. 

A  writer  in  the  Catholic  Review  discourses  as  follows  :  The  pro¬ 
fits  of  the  successful  orange  groves  are  enormous.  This  fact  is  attract¬ 
ing  crowds  to  this  distant  State,  which,  until  five  years  ago,  was  a 
sort  of  terra  incognita  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  outside 
its  own  bounds,  barring  an  occasional  tourist  or  invalid,  who  came 
hither  to  escape  the  frigid  winter  of  the  North,  but  half  expected  to 
meet  almost  equal  danger  from  miasma,  from  jungles,  simoons,  alli¬ 
gators,  serpents,  and  other  horrors  which  he  fancied  were  here  to  be 
found.  But  he  was  mistaken.  He  oame  into  a  glorious  region — 
healthy,  bright,  and  beautiful,  where  flowers  and  vegetables  can  be 
grown  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  and  where  oranges,  lemons*, 
limes,  guavas,  figs,  citrons,  dates,  and  other  delicious  fruits  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  greatest  abundance.  When  he  returned  home  he  spread 
the  news  of  his  discoveries.  His  twice  told  tales  induced  others  to 
come  this  way,  and  the  tide  of  travel,  that  at  first  was  like  a  dribble 
from  the  mountain  rock,  swelled  into  a  rivulet  and  has  become  a, 
rush  and  a  roar  of  foaming  waters.  The  State  is  being  invaded  by  am 
army  of  immigrants.  Settlers  are  pouring  into  every  county.  Lands 
are  being  bought  right  and  left.  Speculators  are  grabbing  at  acres  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.  Towns  are  springing  up  where  a  few  months- 
back  was  a  virgin  forest.  Railroads  are  being  projected  from  all 
strategic  points.  An  immense  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  State,  and  the  scenes  that  were  enacted  in  the  far  West 
years  ago,  when  the  star  of  the  empire  was  shedding  its  beams  that 
way,  are  repeated  here  in  the  Land  of  Flowers  to-day. 
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And  the  orange  is  the  cause  of  all  the  excitement.  The  certainty 
that  it  can  be  raided  here,  and  the  fine  results  the  tree  that  produces 
it  gives  to  its  owner  for  hundreds  of  years,  are  attracting  hither  a 
host  of  farmers,  mechanics,  and  merchants  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 
So  great  is  the  influx  of  strangers,  and  so  many  purchasers  of  loca¬ 
tions  for  a  grove  are  being  made,  that  the  clerks  in  the  State  Land 
'Office  in  Tallahassee  have  more  work  than  they  can  do,  and  are  away 
behind  hand  in  their  efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  of  the  in¬ 
coming  tide. 

Questions  are  frequently  asked  about  the  method  and  the  cost  of 
establishing  orange  orchards.  These  questions  are  not  easy  to  an¬ 
swer  definitely,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  Florida  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  in  his  official  report  for  1882,  to  wit:  “Being  a  new 
business,  there  is  not  a  vast  amount  of  experience  to  govern  and  di¬ 
rect  the  beginner.  Almost  as  many  different  theories  exist  as  to  the 
most  approved  methods  of  culture,  as  there  are  men  engaged  in  it.” 
But  from  advertisements  of  more  recent  date,  and  from  other  sources, 
we  learn  the  cost  of  an  orange  grove  at  Clermont  will  be  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  per  acre. 


Cost  of  Land,  say .  .  $  35  00 

‘Cutting  Timber  and  Clearing .  15  00 

Breaking  Up— Ploughing .  5  00 

50  Trees  5  years  old .  45  00 

Setting  same .  10  00 

Fertilizers,  say .  25  00 


$135  00 

To  which  should  be  added  cost  of  fencing.  Ten  acres  of  such 
trees  in  full  bearing  would  yield  a  sure  annual  return  of  more  than 
$5,000  net.  It  does  not  require  so  many  years  to  bring  trees  into 
bearing  as  many  would  suppose.  An  orange  tree  kept  steadily 
growing  will  bear  very  well  when  it  is  eight  years  old,  while  a 
neglected  tree  will  not  bear  well  when  it  is  12  years  old.  By  setting 
out  trees  that  are  five  years  old  the  bearing  point  on  the  best  of 
them  will  be  reached  in  three  years,  on  more  than  half  of  them  in 
four  years  and  on  all  of  them  in  five  years.  Those  that  bore  first 
will  by  this  time  yield  a  large,  paying  crop. 


ORANGES  AND  TROPICAL  FRUIT. 

There  is  no  grander  sight  produced  in  nature  than  the  full- 
grown  Orange  tree  with  its  deep-green  foliage,  its  beautiful  blossoms 
.and  golden  fruit,  and  the  horticulturist  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time 
stands  entranced  by  its  beauty. 

We  call  its  fruit  golden ,  truly  it  is  golden,  for  it  yields  bounti¬ 
fully  and  is  a  luxury  anywhere,  and  consequently  one  of  the  best 
paying  trees  that  man  cultivates  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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The  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  orange  will  add  millions- 
npon  millions  to  the  wealth  of  Florida. 

The  cultivation  of  lemons,  limes,  guavas,  bananas  and  pineapples 
and  other  tropical  fruits  and  products  opens  up  to  the  intelligent 
gardener  and  horticulturist  a  very  profitable  field  for  investments. 


THE  SPEER  GROVE,  AT  SANFORD. 

About  the  year  1870  Doctor  Speer  came  to  Florida  and  settled 
near  Sanford.  During  the  winter  of  1872  and  ’73  he  planted  about 
two  hundred  sour  orange  stumps,  which  were  budded  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing.  When  these  trees  came  into  bearing,  seeds  from  the  buffi 
ded  fruit  were  planted  and  some  four  hundred  more  trees  were  raised 
and  set  out  in  addition,  and  this  is  the  famous  Speer  grove,  which 
now  consists  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  orange  trees,  five  hundred  of 
which  are  among  the  best  in  the  state. 

This  is  a  grove  one  third  of  which  is  of  sour  stumps  budded,  the- 
balance  sweet  seedlings,  and  all  so  near  alike  as  to  size,  quality  of 
fruit  and  average  yield,  that  unless  a  person  was  well  used  to 
orange  trees  they  could  not  distinguish  between  the  two. 

Does  not  this  fact  settle  the  question  of  seedlings  versus  budded 
trees  ? 

These  trees  are  planted  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  and 
the  shade  is  so  dense  that  the  ground  is  bare. 

During  the  last  three  years  the  grove  has  been  fertilized  with 
five  tons,  yearly,  of  commercial  fertilizer,  the  last  used  being  For¬ 
ester’s,  and  at  an  expense  of  $250  per  annum,  one  ton  to  the  acre. 
One  man  does  all  the  work  around  the  trees  (except  gathering),  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  yearly  outlay,  gross  amount,  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Before  the  war,  oranges  were  shipped  from  here  mostly  to  Sav¬ 
annah,  and  some  years  the  crop  was  500,000  oranges.  Until  the  year 
1878  the  grove  was  fertilized  by  being  thoroughly  cow-penned  each 
spring.  This  was  discontinued  about  five  years  ago,  the  crop  that 
year  being  420,000  and  selling  for  fifteen  dollars  per  thousand.  The 
two  following  years  the  crop  was  very  light.  The  crop  the  present 
year  is  the  heaviest  known.  Gathering  began  November  1st,  1883,. 
and  was  finished  April  21st,  1884 ;  the  last  picking  bringing  much, 
the  best  price. 

There  were  sold  from  the  grove  : 


6^  bushels  orange  seeds .  S97.50 

00,000  oranges  retailed  at  grove,  4875  boxes  oranges  shipped  and  accounted 

for.  giving  the  net  receipts  to  date, .  9.258.80 

Due  from  sales^acc’t  not  received .  721.95 


10.070.75 
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Ten  thousand  dollars  from  less  than  six  aeres  of  land,  for  within 
the  enclosure  of  eight  acres  is  a  young  grove  not  yet  bearing,  a  very 
large  (gigantic)  live  oak,  the  largest  lemon  tree  in  the  State,  with 
perhaps  fifty  other  lemons,  several  sour  oranges,  a  large  packing 
house,  with  drives  for  teams,  a  grave-yard  where  members  of  the 
Speer  family  lie,  (Dr.  Speer  was  drowned  by  falling  off  a  steamboat 
in  the  St.  John’s  river.) 

The  average  net  yield  was  twenty  dollars  per  tree.  The  expense 
of  gathering,  freight  and  commissions  were  deducted  from  the  gross 
amounts  leaving  $10,070.75  to  be  divided  among  the  owners,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Pace  and  Mrs.  Speer.  The  Florida  Agriculturist  of  May  7, 1884. 


WILL  ORANGE  CULTURE  BE  OVERDONE  ? 

The  question  is  often  asked,  u  Is  there  not  great  danger  that  the 
orange  and  lemon  culture  will  be  overdone?”  To-day  there  are  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  oranges 
annually,  only  fifty  millions  of  which  are  produced  at  home.  Six 
hundred  millions  of  oranges  and  a  very  much  greater  number  of 
lemons  are  annually  imported  to  this  country  under  a  duty  of  twenty 
per  cent.  There  are  ten  oranges  consumed  at  home  to-day  where 
one  was  ten  years  ago,  and  there  will  be  ten  used  ten  years  from 
to-day  where  one  is  used  now.  Our  population  as  increasing,  and  the 
orange  is,  on  account  of  its  health-giving  qualities,  becoming  a 
necessity  as  well  as  a  luxury  with  the  people ;  besides,  the  superior 
quality  of  our  fruit  is  creating  daily  new  foreign  demands.  So  no 
one  need  have  any  fears  of  overproduction. 

LEMONS  AND  LIMES 

Are  produced  here,  of  the  finest  quality,  far  surpassing  the  same 
fruit  grown  in  the  West  Indies,  Sicily,  Italy  or  Spain ;  and  persons 
familiar  with  these  fruits  in  those  countries  are  disposed  to  discredit 
that  they  are  of  the  same  varieties  of  fruits. 

It  is  thought  that  their  cultivation  will  become  even  more 
profitable  than  that  of  the  orange.  They  both  mature  several  years 
earlier  than  the  orange,  and  are  very  prolific.  The  first  crops  of  the 
lemon  are  likely  to  yield  large  specimens  of  fruit  with  thick  rind  and 
coarse  pulp,  but  these  characteristics  disappear  in  a  few  years,  and 
the  fruit  becomes  of  ordinary  size  and  quality.  “The  lemon  is 
beginning  to  attract  considerable  attention  in  Florida,  and  extensive 
groves  are  being  planted  south  of  the  twenty-ninth  parallel,  the 
growers  believing  it  not  safe  to  make  the  attempt  farther  north  on 
account  of  the  tenderness  of  the  tree  in  regard  to  frost.  The  lemon 
is  a  more  tender  plant  than  the  orange,  and,  therefore,  in  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  more  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  location  in  order  to  shield  the 
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trees  from  cold.  In  all  other  respects  the  lemon  should  be  treated 
the  same  as  the  orange,  except  that  it  requires  less  rich  soil  and  less 
fertilization.  The  lemon  is  a  rampant  grower,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
straggle,  without  regard  to  symmetry  in  its  shape.  Light,  sandy 
land,  not  over  rich,  seems  best  adapted  for  the  lemon,  because,  if  the 
soil  is  rich  in  plant  food,  the  tree  grows  rapidly  and  unshapely,  the 
wood  is  soft  and  succulent,  and  a  light  frost,  while  in  this  condition, 
will  cut  young  trees  to  the  ground,  and  materially  damage  older  ones. 
—  Treatise  on  Orange  Culture  by  George  W.  Davis ,  M.  D. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

This  queen  of  small  fruits  yields  abundantly  in  this  county,  and 
forms  one  of  the  best  paying  crops  in  the  State  of  Florida.  They  are 
set  out  in  September,  October  and  November  and  commence  yielding 
heavily  by  the  first  of  February  and  sometimes  considerably  before 
that  time.  They  pay  a  net 'profit  of  from  $400  to  $800  per  acre, 
and  as  high  as  $1,200  has  been  made  off  a  single  acre.  From  15,000 
to  20,000  vines  are  put  on  an  acre  and  they  cost  from  $2  to  $8  per 
1,000. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

Blackberries  form  another  of  the  sure  and  profitable  crops  pro¬ 
duced  in  Clermont.  They  ripen  in  March  and  April  and  closely 
follow  the  strawberry.  They  will  pay  a  profit  of  from  $800  to  $600 
per  acre.  All  varieties  will  grow  here.  They  will  cost  about  $10 
per  1,000,  and  bear  the  year  after  transplanting.  Just  think  of 
strawberries  in  New  York  in  February,  blackberries  in  March  !  So 
early  in  the  season  as  this  they  would  command  large  prices  in  New 
York. 


HOW  CAN  A  LIVINGS  BE  MADE  IN  CLERMONT  WHILE 
WAITING  FOR  AN  ORANGE  GROVE 
TO  BEAR? 

This  is  an  important  question  with  many  and  especially  to  those 
with  limited  means,  how  to  get  along  for  the  few  years  required 
for  their  groves  to  come  into  bearing.  Those  with  ample  means  can 
busy  themselves  with  improvements  without  regard  to  income,  but 
the  man  of  limited  means  and  those  without  any  capital  also  desire 
the  luxury  of  living  in  so  unequaled  and  incomparable  a  climate,  the 
merit  of  which  the  most  enthusiastic  writers  are  unable  to  but  feebly 
describe.  It  must  be  experienced  to  be  realized.  Hence  the  frequent 
question:  *  W hat  can  I  do  for  a  livelihood  the  first  few  years?” 

What  are  you  doing  now  to  make  a  living?  Working?  Well 
you  can  get  a  living  and  ought  to  save  something  besides  by  work¬ 
ing  here. 

The  cost  of  eatables  here  is  just  about  the  same  as  where  you 
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are.^  Money  can  be  made  by  growing  early  vegetables  for  the  north¬ 
ern  market.  Orange  trees  when  mature  are  large  trees,  and  when 
set,  we  recommend  that  they  should  be  set  thirty  feet  apart ;  for  many 
years  after  planting  the  land  they  occupy  may  be  planted  with  vege¬ 
tables,  or  small  fruit  for  the  early  northern  markets  which  will  bring 
good  returns  of  money  and  at  the  same  time  the  orange  trees  will  be 
benefited  by  the  manure  and  cultivation  applied  to  the  vegetables. 

When  the  orange  trees  get  large  enough  to  shade  the  land  and 
injure* the  growth  of  the  vegetables,  the  trees  themselves  will  bring 
you  an  income. 

An  able  bodied  man  in  a  new  country  will  always  find  his  labor 
in  good  demand. 

Poultry  raising  is  a  very  profitable  pursuit.  The  climate  is  such 
as  to  require  but  little  attention  and  the  hens  can  bring  out  large 
broods  which  are  easily  raised.  In  the  winter  season  Florida  is  one 
vast  hotel,  and  the  demand  for  poultry  is  large  and  prices  very  remu¬ 
nerative.  Eggs  are  always  high,  often  bringing  from  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  dozen.  Turkey,  geese  and  ducks  are  easily  kept  and  fur¬ 
nish  something  towards  paying  the  grocer’s  bill. 

Take  contracts  for  clearing  land,  plowing,  setting  out  and  caring 
for  orange  groves,  build  houses  &c.  Carpenters  and  masons  are  in 
great  demand.  Start  a  nursery  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  you 
can  have  a  large  number  of  trees  and  plants  which  can  be  sold  read¬ 
ily  at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  each. 

Day  laborers  get  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  for  plowing 
with  team  $3  to  $4  per  day.  There  is  an  abundance  of  work  of  this 
kind  and  most  men  of  limited  means  make  their  living  in  this  way. 

PRODUCTS  AND  AVOCATIONS. 

This  is  a  fruit  and  vegetable  and  not  a  farming  country,  as  the 
term  is  generally  understood.  A  man  does  not  revel  in  view  of  his 
broad  acres  and  extensive  fields  of  waving  grain,  but  derives  his  sat¬ 
isfaction  from  his  well  tilled  garden  and  beautiful,  fruitful  grove  of 
luxuriant  evergreen  and  its  luscious  golden  fruit  that  assures  him  an 
independent  income  and  prospects  constantly  brightening. 

The  generality  of  avocations  may  be  followed  here,  but  the  first 
duty  of  every  man  is  to  secure  a  few  acres  of  land  and  commence  its 
improvment.  If  he  has  but  little  means  he  must  go  slow,  work  for 
his  neighbors  for  his  livelihood  and  develope  his  own  land  as  he  has 
an  opportunity.  This  will  prove  a  savings  bank  for  him  and  he  can 
see  his  capital  steadily  increasing  without  fear  that  some  speculative 
and  dishonest  bank  president  or  cashier  may  squander  his  substance 
and  reduce  him  to  penury.  In  his  fine  groves  of  the  varied  fruits  of 
the  citrus  family  and  his  small  yet  well  tilled  field,  he  has  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  comfortable  provision  for  all  future  wants  and  a  sure  inher¬ 
itance  for  his  children  and  children’s  children  after  him  to  the  third 
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and  fourth  generation.  What  can  prevent  a  man  so  situated  from 
having  a  constant  feast  of  calm  and  joyous  content,  for  a  quite  small 
grove  assures  an  independent  income. 

PLANTING  GROVES. 

Groves  are  set  out  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  only  requisite 
seeming  to  be  that  the  ground  be  or  be  made  moist  for  a  few  days.  If 
the  heavens  fail  to  supply  water  you  can  cart  (or  “tote”)  from  lake  or 
well.  The  price  of  young  trees  ranges  from  25  cents  upwards,  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  Nice  ones  are  75  cents  to  $1.00  each.  You  should  get 
several  varieties  each  of  oranges,  lemons,  limes  and  guavas.  Near 
the  house  yard  you  should  also  have  grapes,  figs,  Japan  plums,  Japan 
persimmons,  several  kinds  of  mulberries,  almonds,  olive,  pomegran¬ 
ates,  grape  fruit,  citron,  date  palm,  paw-paw,  mango  and  a  variety  of 
other  trees.  Also  pineapples,  bananas,  strawberries,  pepper  tree, 
palma  christa,  pecan,  etc.,  etc.  It  will  be  but  little  trouble  and  will 
well  repay  you.  The  Japan  persimmon  and  the  mulberry  grow  very 
rapidly  and  make  beautiful  shade  trees. 

GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

A  good  vegetable  garden  can  be  started  at  once  and  will  do  well 
with  care,  but  the  soil  needs  special  preparation  and  fertilizing  as 
there  is  an  acidity  in  the  soil  that  requires  stirring  and  the  sun's  influ¬ 
ence  to  remove.  An  application  of  lime  would  undoubtedly  hasten 
the  sweetening  process.  The  safest  crops  for  the  first  year  are  cow 
peas  and  sweet  potatoes.  Garden  vegetables  can  be  planted  almost 
any  season  of  the  year,  and  with  proper  care  and  fertilization  pro¬ 
duce  excellent  results.  Hammock  lands  are  preferred  for  gardens  but 
the  high  pine  lands  with  one-quarter  the  fertilization  customary  at 
the  North,  show  fgreat  productiveness,  the  vegetables  being  of  fine 
size  and  excellent  qnality. 

WHAT  PEOPLE  ARE  DOING. 

As  previously  remarked  orange  grooving  is  the  predominant  in¬ 
dustry.  Some  are  giving  a  part  of  their  attention  to  limes,  lemons, 
Japan  persimmons,  pine  apples,  strawberries  and  other  fruits  ;  some 
to  raising  vegetables  and  get  quicker  returns.  There  are  a  variety 
of  kinds  of  business  that  can  be  carried  on  successfully.  Human  na¬ 
ture  and  human  wants  are  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  are  many  and  the  man  of  enterprise  and  intelligence 
will  adapt  himself  to  hisj  circumstances  and  improve  the  chances 
offered.  Many  new  manufactories  might  be  started  with  profit  to 
the  individual  and  benefit  to  the  community. 

THE  CLASS  OF  PEOPLE  HERE. 

The  people  here  as  a  rule  are  the  more  intelligent  and  enterpris¬ 
ing  from  all  communities.  They  mean  business  and  work  accord 
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ingly.  They  are  laying  the  foundations  of  future  fortunes.  Those 
who  come  here  expecting  to  find  an  ignorant,  shiftless,  unambitious 
people  will  be  greatly  mistaken.  In  no  section  of  the  world  will  be 
found  a  more  intelligent,  earnest,  orderly,  and  more  law-abiding  class 
of  citizens.  They  are  making  the  wilderness  blossom  as  a  rose,  and 
developing  delightful,  homes  in  what  is  to  be  the  wealthiest  State  in 
the  Union.  Many  of  their  yards  are  filled  with  flowers  and  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs  and  trees  that  bloom  throughout  the  year,  and  here 
the  ladies  can  indulge  their  love  for  the  beautiful  to  their  hearts’s 
content  and  dwell  amid  the  choicest  flowers  the  year  round. —  Orange- 
land.  • 

SOCIETY 

Is  good.  There  is  an  absence  of  that  boisterous  and  turbulent  ele¬ 
ment  found  pioneering  in  the  western  states.  Our  citizens  are  of  the 
best  classes,  are  wide  awake  to  the  best  interests  of  the  place,  and  ex¬ 
tend  a  true  welcome  to  all  new  comers,  without  regard  to  whether 
they  come  from  the  North,  South,  East  or  "West. 

There  is  not  a  licensed  bar-room  in  Sumter  County.  The  license 
laws  of  Florida  are  very  strict.  The  applicant  for  license  under  the 
State  laws  must  get  a  majority  of  the  voters  in  his  precinct  to  sign 
his  petition ;  and  the  license  fee  for  full  licensing  is  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars. 

COMING  PROSPERITY. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Florida  has  been  gradually  growing 
into  favor  with  the  invalids  and  home-seekers  of  our  own  Union.  It 
has  been  more  advertised  with  less  cost  to  the  State  Government  than 
any  other  State.  Tourists,  Land  Estate  Agents  and  Homesteaders, 
have  pretty  well  made  its  advantages  known  to  those  outside,  and 
our  excellent  newspapers  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  help  it  along. 
The  capitalists  first  read  these  statements  with  a  smile  of  derision, 
then  with  curiosity  to  investigate,  and  ended  by  belief  so  that  the 
future  of  Florida  is  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  best 
and  richest  men  of  the  Union.  The  tide  of  immigration  has  been 
getting  larger  year  by  year,  this  last  season  being  the  most  prosperous 
we  have  yet  had.  But  in  our  opinion  that  is  nothing  to  what  we  are 
going  to  have  hereafter.  The  first  arrival  of  direct  settlers  have  come 
from  Holland ;  the  English  papers  are  full  of  interesting  descriptions 
of  Florida  and  its  advantages.  The  London  Times  (tlie  Thunderer), 
has  a  traveling  correspondent  in  the  State,  and  his  descriptions  are 
being  published  every  week  in  its  columns.  European  nations  are 
becoming  interested,  and  we  look  before  long  to  the  State  being  filled 
with  foreign  settlers  seeking  homes.  Has  any  one  ever  studied  the 
question,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  State  consists  of  lakes  and  lands 
unfit  for  cultivation,  that  the  gradual  increasing  number  of  invalids 
seeking  refuge  here  are  sufficient  to  people  the  whole  State  before 
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many  years,  and  the  price  of  land  is  rapidly  advancing ;  and  that  the 
more  settlers  the  higher  must  be  the  price  of  land.  There  is  only  one 
Florida  in  the  Union;  it  has  a  climate  peculiar  to  itself ;  it  has  an 
agriculture  of  its  own ;  there  is  not  enough  of  good  land  in  it  now  to 
give  each  citizen  of  the  Union  a  quarter  of  an  acre  each.  The  fact  is 
evident,  that  those  who  want  homes  here  have  no  time  to  lose  in 
procuring  them  at  once,  or  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  very  small 
lot  will  cost  a  fortune,  Capital  is  pouring  into  the  State ;  monied 
people  are  finding  out  that  there  are  plenty  of  new  industries  to  be 
opened  up ;  railroads  are  crossing  the  State  in  all  directions,  and  there 
is  not  a  portion  in  the  Union  that  looks  more  promising  for  the 
future. —  The  Florida  Agriculturist  of  May  81,  1884 - 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  FLORIDA. 

The  following  extracts,  taken  from  u  Facts  in  Regard  to  Southern 
Florida” : 

In  no  section  of  the  United  States  are  there  such  possibilities  for 
men  of  moderate  means,  or  men  of  wealth,  as  exist  in  Florida  to-day. 
A  dozen  or  fifteen  years  is  to  some  minds  a  long  period  to  contem¬ 
plate,  but  it  soon  passes — more  than  twenty  years  have  actually 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  our  last  civil  war.  Let  a  man  this  year 
plant  an  orange  orchard,  a  cocoanut  grove,  a  few  acres  of  pecan  trees, 
or  any  other  of  the  numerous  products  which  grow  almost  spontane¬ 
ously  in  the  Land  of  Flowers,  and  he  has  in  a  few  years  an  estate  of 
immense  value  to  himself  or  his  children.  Over-production  is  some¬ 
thing  that  can  never  happen ;  the  demand  for  tropical  products  has 
always  been  in  excess  of  the  supply  and  doubtless  always  will  be.  An 
improved  landed  estate  in  South  Florida,  entailed  to  one’s  children,  is 
a  surer  and  more  valuable  heritage,  because  more  productive,  than 
money  can  buy  elsewhere  ;  but  the  time  is  rapidly  passing  when  these 
lands  can  be  procured  for  a  song.  Ten  years  hence  the  prices  will  be 
ten  times  of  to-day,  and  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  they 
will  scarcely  be  obtainable  at  any  price.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
while  there  are  millions  of  square  miles  of  ordinary  farming  lands, 
the  lower  half  of  Florida,  containing  perhaps  25,000  square  miles,  is 
absolutely  all  the  tropical  land  the  United  States  contains. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  near 
future  of  this  tract  of  country  without  appearing  to  exaggerate ;  but 
when  one  remembers  that  Southern  Florida  is  the  only  patch  of 
really  tropical  climate  within  the  borders  of  the  whole  United  States, 
and  when  it  is  known  what  large  returns  can  be  secured  by  agricul¬ 
turists  with  the  minimum  of  labor  in  that  productive  climate,  scarcely 
anything  that  could  be  said  would  really  be  an  exaggeration. 
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The  opportunities  which  here  present  themselves  to  men  of 
energy  are  very  well  understood  by  General  Grant,  who  tersely  sum¬ 
marizes  them  as  follows : 

Florida  has  a  great  future  before  it.  A  peninsula  stretching  out 
from  a  great  continent  like  ours,  affording  unlimited  demand  for  all 
the  semi-tropical  productions  it  can  supply,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit 
to  its  resources.  It  is  capable  of  supplying  all  the  oranges,  lemons, 
pineapples,  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits  used  in  the  United  States  ; 
the  $100,000,000  of  sugar  now  imported ;  materials  for  rope,  bagging, 
loose  matting,  etc.;  any  quantity  of  good  live-oak  timber,  rice  etc.  It 
has  an  area  greater  than  that  of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Con¬ 
necticut  combined,  with  deposits  of  fertilizers  under  and  above  it 
sufficient  for  many  generations.  Florida  to-day  affords  the  best 
opening  in  the  world  for  young  men  of  small  means  and  great  energy 

MEN  OF  MODERATE  MEANS 

Find  Florida  an  especially  favorable  location  for  profitable  efiort. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  says : 

The  agriculturists  of  Florida  are  rapidly  turning  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  This  naturally  leads 
to  small  farms  and  an  improved  system  of  cultivation.  Truck  farm¬ 
ing  is  becoming  more  general  each  year,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
resources  of  the  State.  Truck  farmers,  in  most  cases,  own  the  land 
they  cultivate. 

As  early  as  February  1,  we  send  forward  to  the  Northern  mar¬ 
kets,  tomatoes,  green  ^>eas,  cucumbers,  and  other  vegetables  which 
bring  at  this  early  season  of  the  year,  remunerative  prices,  and  find  a 
ready  sale.  This  industry  will  continue  to  grow,  and  as  soon  as 
greater  facilities  for  transportation  are  offered,  its  present  proportions 
will  be  very  much  greater. 

The  culture  of  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  is  rapidly 
increasing,  and  proves  profitable.  The  cultivation  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  is  done  almost  exclusively  on  a  cash  basis,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  State  are  generally  free  of  debt — some  exceptions  to  this  being 
found  among  the  cultivators  of  cotton. 


GOOD  WATER. 

In  this  respect  Florida  is  greatly  blessed,  and  unless  we  consider 
its  peculiar  formation  we  may  well  wonder  at  the  purity  of  its  water. 
The  rain  water  which  falls  upon  lands  situated  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  from  the  sea  immediately  starts  on  its  passage  back  to 
the  sea,  some  of  it  by  brooks  and  rivers,  other  parts  of  it  sink  into 
the  earth  and  passes  along  as  underground  rivulets  or  rivers.  The 
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LAKE  SCENE. 

wonderful  springs  of  Florida  which  hurst  forth  in  such  yolumns  as  to 
be  almost  navigable  to  their  sources,  are  the  confined  waters  which 
may  have  fallen  on  the  higher  lands  long  flistances  away.  The 
water  has  been ‘purified  by  filtration  through  the  earth  and  bursts  out 
as  the  purest  of  water.  The  purity  and  transparency  of  the  water  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Clear  Water  Lake  region  has  been  the  special 
admiration  of  all  tourist  who  have  visited  that  section. 

If  the  water  which  forms  the  lakes  of  this  region  was  the  over¬ 
plus  rain  which  had  fallen  upon  a  soil  abounding  in  vegetable  matter 
as  Florida  does,  the  water  would  be  colored  more  or  less,  and  would 
not  be  so  beautifully  transparent  and  cool. 

Another  proof  that  these  springs  are  from  the  deep  underground 
currents  to  which  Artesian  wells  reach  to  produce  their  flow  of  pure 
water,  is  that  far  off  the  Gulf  shore  of  Florida  springs  of  fresh  water 
bubble  up  from  the  sea,  and  fishermen  and  sponge  gatherers  often  re¬ 
sort  thereto  to  fill  their  casks.  The  water  at  Clermont  is  as  soft  and 
clear  as  any  spring  water  we  have  ever  seen.  Wells  vary  in  depth 
accord ing  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  land. 


GRASSES. 

The  whole  country  is  covered  with  native  grasses :  highlands 
and  lowlands,  pine,  hammock,  prairie  and  savanna.  Most  of  them, 
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however,  are  rather  coarse  and  wiry  when  fully  grown.  Hence  has 
been  adopted  the  pernicious  and  destructive  custom  of  burning  over 
the  land  every  winter  that  the  cattle  might  secure  green  and  tender 
herbage.  But  the  fire  fiend  is  doomed  and  public  sentiment  and  law 
will  soon  compel  him  to  cease  his  ravages.  He  and  the  “pine  rooter” 
will  undoubtedly  “vamoose”  together. 

The  Bermuda  grass  is  being  introduced  with  great  success,  and 
all  can  have  a  grassy  plat  about  their  houses  and  green  velvety  walks. 
It  also  makes  excellent  feed  for  cattle  and  is  much  prized.  The 
Johnson,  or  Guinea  grass,  also  thrives  well.  Experiments  now  in 
progress  will  soon  determine  the  best  grasses  to  raise  in  Clermont  and 
a  few  years  will  unquestionably  develope  fine  fields  of  forage. 

The  following  articles  on  grasses  were  taken  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  department  of  the  Florida  Weekly  Times  of  May  22nd  1884: 

Cynodon  JDcictylon ,  Bermuda  grass,  has  warmer  friends  and  more 
bitter  enemies  than  any  grass '  in  the  entire  South.  It  will  grow  on 
all  soils,  and  when  once  in  posession  is  eradicated  with  more  dificulty 
than  most  any  other  grass.  On  lands  well  fertilized,  as  much  as 
eight  tons  of  the  most  choice  and  most  nutritious  hay  have  been  taken 
in  a'  single  year.  It  admits  of  many  cuttings,  and  constant  grazing 
the  year  round,  and  thrives  best  when  fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  nutriment  it  stands  at  the  head  of  all  grasses.  If  there 
can  be  grown  a  grass  that  will  yield  from  two  to  six  tons  of  dry  hay 
per  acre,  equal  to  the  timothy,  that  is  now  imported  at  thirty  dollars 
per  ton,  why  should  such  a  grass  be  considered  a  curse,  just  because  it 
would  stay  in  the  soil  and  yield  its.  rich  product?  Is  not  such  a  field 
of  grass  of  more  value  than  a  field  of  cuckle  burs  ?  Will  not  somebody 
give  us  an  account  of  the  St  Augustine  grass  that  forms  such  a  pretty 
lawn  on  the  white  sands  of  that  place?  W.  H.  Wilson,  of  Live  Oak, 
writes  us  that  he  pastures  on  one-half  acre  of  Bermuda  grass,  set 
eighteen  months  ago,  one  two-year-old  colt,  four  to  ten  hogs,  with  no 
other  feed,  and  all  are  in  good  order.  He  is  getting  all  other  grasses 
go,  at  present,  for  Bermuda.  The  same  land  would  give  feed  to  a 
cow  in  full  flow  of  milk. 

Sorghum  Halapense ,  Johnson  or  Means  grass,  is  in  some  places 
called  Guinea  grass.  Prof.  Phares  remarks  that  “the  generic  and 
specific  difference  between  them  is  greater  than  between  man  and 
monkey,  cow  and  goat,  lion  and  dog,  far  greater  than  between  cab¬ 
bage  and  turnip.”  The  Guinea  grass  came  from  Africa,  the  Johnson 
grass  from  Syria  to  Europe  192  years  ago  and  there  it  has  continued 
ever  since,  is  well  known  in  England  and  is  a  pest  on  the  farms  in 
northern  Italy.  Its  roots  are  sold  by  apothecaries  as  a  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla  under  the  name  of  similace  dolce.  This  Johnson  grass  is 
rather  difficult  to  propagate  from  the  seed,  but  is  readily  done  so  by 
dividing  the  long  cane-like  underground  stem,  every  joint  having  an 
eye,  that  will  produce  a  plant.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  eradicate  when 
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once  fairly  set,  though  that  can  be  done.  It  makes  an  immense  amount 
of  coarse  but  valuable  hay ;  on  poor  thin  land  as  high  as  four  ton  to 
the  acre  is  the  yield,  whose  quality  is  better  than  on  rich  land,  where 
it  will  grow  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  stalks  are  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  On  such  ground  it  should  be  cut  when  it  has  reached  the 
height  of  four  feet,  and  for  hay  it  should  never  bloom.  The  roots  ar« 
more  nutritious  and  are  eaten  by  hogs,  sheep  and  cows  in  preference 
to  the  tops.  It  would  grow  continuously  south  of  the  twenty-ninth 
parallel,  and  its  large  roots  constantly  decaying  in  the  soil,  with  such 
leaves  as  fall  and  decay  on  the  surface,  fertilizing  instead  of  exhaust- 
ng  the  soil. 

Cow  Peas,  properly  a  field  bean,  flourishes  on  almost  any  soil. 
There  are  many  varieties,  some  yielding  in  six  weeks  after  planting, 
and  a  continuous  supply  can  be  had  from  early  spring  to  December. 
They  are  largely  used  both  as  snap  and  shell  beans  and  somewhat  in 
the  dry  state.  Fowls  are  very  fond  of  them  and  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle,  both  when  green  and  when  cured  for 
hay.  They  yield  a  heavy  crop. 

The  white  horse  tooth  corn,  which  is  used  so  much  at  the  North 
for  soiling  purposes  and  for  keeping  in  the  silos  for  winter  use,  grows 
luxuriously  here  and  is  a  great  forage  crop.  Ten  to  fifteen  tons  per 
acre  (green)  may  be  grown  in  ten  weeks. 


PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  FLORIDA  LANDS. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Magruder,  of  Rock  Ledge,  who  carried  off  the  first 
premium  for  two  years  at  the  State  fairs,  writes  under  date  of  July 
10th:  “We  ship  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  bananas,  pine  apples,  man¬ 
goes,  tomatoes,  beans,  cukes  and  egg  plants.  We  could  raise  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre ;  $80.  Tomatoes  and  other  crops  pay 
from  $100  to  $400.” 

Here  is  a  profit  that  ought  surely  to  encourage  every  man  who 
shall  own  a  piece  of  land  in  Florida,  and  especially  in  the  southern 
belt  of  the  State,  to  renewed  exertions.  Gardening  certainly  pays  in 
this  State,  when  men  may  take,  clear  of  all  expenses,  from  $100 
to  $400  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  climate  that  does  it — climate  that 
enables  the  gardener  to  place  his  cash  in  his  wallet  before  his  Northern 
fellow-laborer  has  brought  a  plant  into  bloom,  if  indeed  they  are  yet 
out  of  his  hot  bed.  And  then  the  grounds  that  has  produced  these 
crops  can  produce  another  crop  equally  as  remunerative.  It  will  be 
instructive  to  compare  such  as  these  with  those  of  the  Northern 
States  and  ask  which  b  the  better  region  for  the  poor  man  or  the  rich 
to  invest  in.  Florida  Weekly  Times ,  July  3rd  1884. 
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THE  QUESTION"  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Florida  soil,  stimulated  by  fertilizers,  is  the  quickest  and  best 
soil  in  the  world,  and  it  will  constantly  surprise  the  cultivator.  No 
commercial  fertilizer  is  equal  to  the  natural  manure  obtained  from 
fowls  and  animals.  Neither  is  any  commercial  fertilizer  equal  to 
that  obtained  from  a  proper  treatment  of  night  soil. 

CONFINE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK. 

We  advocate  the  maintenance  of  abundant  live  stock  in  confine¬ 
ment  by  every  tiller  of  the  soil  in  Florida.  Build  pens  or  fence  in 
small  enclosures,  and  keep  hogs,  sheep  and  cattle  in  them,  and  feed 
them  all  the  cassava,  rice,  small  vegetables,  turnip  tops,  cabbage 
leaves,  corn  stalks  after  the  corn  has  been  pulled,  imperfect  pump¬ 
kins,  squashes,  melons,  etc.,  which  every  vegetable  grower  will  have 
a  greater  or  less  supply  of.  As  fast  as  your  stock  fattens,  market  it 
and  purchase  more  lean  stock.  The  profit  made  between  the  cost  of 
lean  and  the  price  of  fat  stock  will  alone  be  remunerative,  and  the 
fertilizer  is  a  second  profit.  Milk  cows  are  not  to  be  excepted  from 
this  confinement.  Feed  them  liberally  and  they  will  pay  you  in  milk, 
butter,  cheese  and  calves.  They  will  increase  your  home  comforts 
and  put  money  in  your  purse. 

NO  TIME  TO  LOSE. 

Such  is  now  the  intense  desire  among  thousands  of  people  to  ac¬ 
quire  an  orange  grove  in  Florida  that  speculators  are  sharply  buying 
the  lands  that  are  suitable  for  that  purpose  and  holding  them  for  big 
prices,  and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  in  twenty  years  more  all 
desirable  locations  will  have  passed  into  strong  hands  and  will  be 
firmly  held  at  more  than  $500  per  acre. 

Therefore  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  It  persons  of  small  means 
desire  to  become  independent  for  life  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire 
a  home  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  of  earth,  now  is  the  time.  Se¬ 
cure  a  lot  of  twenty  acres  in  Clermont  without  delay.  Florida  is 
the  poor  man’s  paradise.  There  he  may  acquire  a  competency  for  life 
and  be  poor  no  longer.  In  Clermont  it  costs  very  little  to  live,  for  the 
ground  furnishes  ample  food  every  month  in  the  year  ;  fuel  may  be 
had  for  the  cutting  ;  water  in  inexhaustible  quantities  lies  a  few  feet 
below  the  surface.  Any  settler  can  make  his  own  syrup,  raise  his 
own  meat,  make  his  own  butter,  raise  rice,  corn,  oats,  etc.,  sufficient 
for  his  own  wants  upon  a  small  portion  of  land,  and  good  Hour  can  be 
purchased  at  $7  to  $9  per  barrel.  Overcoats  and  underclothing  are 
not  needed,  and  the  doctor’s  visits  will  be  few  and  far  between. 

Besides  these  grand  resources  of  the  soil  and  advantages  incident 
to  the  climate,  Clermont  is  thickly  studded  with  lakes,  and  these 
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lakes  are  full  of  large  trout,  perch,  bream,  and  other  delicious  fish,  so 
that  the  settler  may  vary  his  hill  of  fare  as  frequently  as  he  pleases. 
Clermont  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  the  fowl,  both  wild  and  do¬ 
mestic,  and  these  afford  another  very  valuable  addition  to  the  family 
larder. 

A  GOOD  FERTILIZER. 

An  excellent  fertilizer,  that  is  not  very  expensive  can  be  made 


as  follows : 

Acid  Phosphate,  -  --  --  --  --  -  _4001bs. 

Chloride  of  Potash,  -  --  --  --  --  -100  ” 
Oil  cake,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  -400  ” 

Well  rotted  manure  or  leaves,  -  -----  -1200  ” 


The  whole  to  be  composted  and  well  worked  over  and  costing 
not  over  $10  per  ton.  Use  about  two  tons  and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

In  order  to  have  as  large  a  compost  heap  as  possible,  rake  up  and 
save  all  the  leaves,  grass,  corner  scrapings  and  muck  that  you  can  find 
about  your  farm  and  throw  into  your  pig  pen  and  cow  stables  so  that, 
all  shall  go  into  the  manure  heap  together.  Or  if  you  have  no  pig 
pen  or  cow  stables  then  make  a  compost  heap  of  all  the  materials  you 
can  pick  up  and  work  it  over  often  until  it  is  well  rotted,  then  use  as 
above. 

By  the  addition  of  lime  to  the  muck,  leaves,  sod,  long  coarse 
grass  it  will  rot  down  much  quicker,  and  the  lime  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  land. 

The  well  rotted  and  prepared  compost  heap  is  the  key  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  farm,  garden  or  grove,  and  will  make  the  desert  blossom 
as  the  rose. 


SCHOOLS. 

For  the  last  six  years  the  number  of  schools  in  the  State  has  had 
an  average  increase  of  about  100  per  annum.  In  1882,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  schools  was  1,239  with  an  attendance  of  51,945.  Public  sen¬ 
timent  is  now  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  free  schools,  and  the 
progress  made  in  the  near  past  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  future. 

The  Legislature  of  1883  appropriated  $3,000  for  1883  and  the 
same  amount  for  1884  for  normal  instruction.  The  schools  have 
been  set  to  work  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  law,  and  their  efforts 
can  but  result  in  giving  to  the  schools  more  thorough  and  efficient 
teachers.  More  schools  will  doubtless  be  established  the  present  season, 
the  laws  of  Florida  and  the  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Education  being 
very  favorable  toward  supplying  all  needs.  As  is  seen  by  the  great 
progress  of  the  past  twelve  years,  their  aim  is  to  keep  the  educational 
interest  well  abreast  of  the  country’s  material  development,  and  the 
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next  decade  will  undoubtedly  witness  a  development  in  an  accelerat¬ 
ing  ratio.  Higher  grades  of  schools  will  be  established  and  increased 
qualifications  be  demanded  of  teachers.  ♦ 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Clermont  people  to  have  a  first-class 
school  established  at  once.  In  fact  the  site  for  the  school  house  has 
already  been  located. 

Clermont  will  become  an  educational  centre,  and  it  is  hoped  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  announce  that  we  have  an  Institution  of  Learn¬ 
ing  of  high  character  established  here. 

LETTER  OF  DR.  W.  N.  REEVES,  M.D. 

Minneola,  Sumter  Co.,  Fla.,  March  24th,  1884. 

To  The  Clermont  Improvement  Company — 

Gentlemen — Having  been  almost  miraculously  snatched,  as  it 
were  from  the  grave,  and  having  been  requested  to  give  an  account 
•>of  the  same,  I  herewith  append  the  following  statement,  knowing  that 
it  is  but  just,  and  a  poor  recompense  for  me  to  say  all  the  good  I  can 
of  Florida,  of  its  great  and  glorious  climate  and  of  its  many  advant 
.  ages  to  the  afflicted  and  suffering; : 

I  have  been  a  practicing  physician  in  the  State  of  Texas  for  fifteen 
years,  and  there  my  health  became  so  impaired  that  I  gave  up  all 
hope  of  recovery,  feeling  that  I  was  a  wreck  of  consumption.  I  had 
become  so  frail  and  debilitated  that  I  could  scarcely  travel,  yet  I 
came  to  Florida  as  a  last  resort.  All  that  saw  me  thought  I  was  too 
late  for  climate  to  do  me  any  good.  I  coughed  almost  incessantly, 
had  no  rest  except  when  under  the  influence  of  sulphate  of  morphia. 
I  began  to  improve  a  little  almost  immediately.  In  about  six  weeks 
I  left  off  the  morphia,  could  rest  nicely.  In  eight  weeks  I  didn’t 
cough  at  all,  nor  have  I  since  that  time.  In  about  eight  months  I 
felt  as  if  I  was  well  and  my  general  health  has  been  good  since  then. 
I  have  been  in  Florida  eighteen  months,  am  so  well  pleased  I  would 
not  exchange  it  for  a  home  anywhere.  I  have  known  many  similarly 
benefited,  some  with  Asthma,  some  Catarrh,  Inflammatory  Rheumat¬ 
ism,  Bronchitis  f  any  lung  disease  or  Rheumatism  of  any  form  will 
be  greatly  benefited  by  coming  to  Florida.  In  truth  all  who  come 
here  with  any  disease  are  benefited  to  some  extent,  and  those  who 
are  in  good  health  need  not  fear  to  come  at  any  time  in  the  year  as 
our  portion  of  the  State  is  perfectly  healthy  at  all  seasons.  We  have 
nothing  here  to  create  sickness.  Our  surrounding  country  being- 
high  and  mountainous — the  highest  portion  of  the  State — being  about, 
373  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly  free  from  all 
;  malaria  or  any  miasmatic  influences.  W.  N.  Reeves.  M.  D. 


FLORIDA  AS  A  SANITARIUM. 

What  Florida  is,  especially  as  a  health  resort ;  to  what  extent 
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this  sunny  dime  has  power  to  cure  disease,  restore  lost  vitality  and! 
prolong  life,  should  be  known  in  every  hamlet  and  home.  For  there 
are  tens  of  thousand^  scattered  over  our  country,  suffering  from  pul¬ 
monary  and  other  diseases,  marked  for  an  early  grave,  if  they  remain 
where  they  are,  who,  if  they  would  come  to  Florida,  might  almost 
certainly  be  healed  of  their  maladies,  and  live  in  comparative  health 
and  comfort  to  a  good  old  age.  Whoever  therefore,  gives  the  public 
reliable  information  on  this  subject  is  a  real  benefactor. 

Florida  has  many  attractions,  hut  the  crown  and  pearl  of  them 
all  is  her  incomparable  climate.  So  genial  and  balmy  is  it  that  win¬ 
ter  as  well  as  summer,  even  invalids  can  live  an  out-door  life,  breathe 
the  pure,  bracing  air,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sunshine.  Say,  if  yon 
please,  that  her  soil  is  not  worth  five  dollars  an  acre  ;  her  climate  is 
worth  five  hundred,  and  that  without  any  discount,  for  it  is  here  to 
stay.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  definite  idea  of  its  beauty.  Owing  tO' 
the  peninsular  position  of  Florida,  its  climate  is  unique.  It  is  unlike 
that  of  any  other  Southern  State,  or  of  Santa  Barbara-  You  find 
nothing  like  it  in  Southern  Europe  or  Algiers.  Some  yearn  ago  a. 
friend  of  mine  took  a  dear  daughter  to  Cannes  to  spend  tlie  winter.. 
The  physician  he  employed  there,  a  very  intelligent  man,  said  to  him 

one  day  :  u  Mr.  L - ,  why  do  you  bring  your  friends  suffering  from 

pulmonary  diseases  to  this  country,  when  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
you  in  the  way  of  climate  at  all  comparable  to  your  own  beautiful 
Florida?”  And  he  went  on  to  give  his  reasons:  u Here,”  said  he, 
“also  at  Nice  and  Mentone,  are  high  mountains  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  where  the  air  becomes  icy  cold,  and  every  nowand 
then  a  wave  of  this  cold  air  sweeps  down  into  these  valleys,  causing  a 
change  of  temperature  of  thirty  to  forty  degrees  in  a  few  hours,  chil¬ 
ling  us  to  the  bone.  But  your  own  Florida  has  no  mountains  in  or 
near  it  where  the  air  can  become  thus  cooled,  and  no  such  sudden 
changes  can  occur.  Tour  Florida  air  never  has  the  chilly  quality 
which  ours  so  often  has.  It  is  perennially  soft  and  balmy.”  Such, 
was  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  French  physician,  and  it  is  the 
simple  truth.  This  climate  is  altogether  peculiar.  I  verily  believe  • 
there  is  nothing  quite  equal  to  it  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Of  course  the  climate  is  warm  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun — hot, 
even  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  ever  sultry,  muggy,  prostrating.  The  sun, . 
though  hot,  does  not  smite.  Sunstrokes  are  almost  unknown;  I  have 
never  heard  of  one  here.  The  reason  is  that  the  heat  is  marvelously 
tempered  by  the  cool  sea  breezes  which  continually  play  across  the  • 
peninsula.  Even  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  step  into  the  shade 
and  at  once  you  find  the  air  deliciously  cool  and  refreshing,  and  at  the 
same  time  indescribably  soft  and  balm}’.  This  feature  is  altogether 
peculiar  in  Florida. 

Some  disagreeable  weather  we  have  here,  to  be  sure,  especially  in 
December  and  part  of  January.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  north- 
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west  and  an  extra  cold  wave  is  breaking  over  all  the  North,  itsweeps 
Mown  even  hither,  and  we  have  to  close  our  doors  and  windows  and 
kindle  our  fires.  But  after  two  or  three  days  the  wind  changes,  the 
leaden  clouds  disappear,  the  sun  shines  out  bright  and  clear,  the  birds 
sing,  the  flowers  look  up  and  smile,  and  our  lovely  Florida  is  herself 
.again.  The  climate  is  not  perfection,  but  as  near  it  as  can  be  found 
any  where  in  the  world. 

But  what  of  the  climate  in  summer?  you  ask.  Of  fhis  I  can 
speak  from  experience.  But  one  who  knows  Florida  well,  says  he  is 
accustomed  to  answer  the  question  thus :  In  winter  the  climate  is 
pleasant  ;  in  the  summer  delightful.”  And  this,  I  think,  would  be 
the  general  testimony  of  those  who  remain  here  during  the  summer. 
To  see  how  this  can  be,  remember  that  the  sea  breezes  continually 
blowing,  the  frequent  showers,  the  sun  often  veiled  by  passing  clouds, 
and  the  always  cool  nights,  wonderfully  temper  the  summer  heat.  In¬ 
deed  the  temperature  hardly  ever  rises  as  high  as  it  does  in  our  North¬ 
ern  cities,  and  is  never  so  oppressive.  The  only  thing  felt  here  is  the 
long  continued  heat  from  May  to  October.  One  thing  is  especially 
worthy  of  note  in  this  connection,  viz  :  that  those  suffering  from 
chronic  catarrh  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  generally,  are 
more  signally  benefitted  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter.  Let  such 
by  all  means  remain  here  through  the  summer,  at  least,  for  a  year  or 
-two,  until  a  cure  is  established. 

But  is  it  not  excessively  damp  and  malarious  in  Florida  ?  As  to 
dampness,  let  the  Signal  office  reports  answer.  The  mean  humidity 
for  Jacksonville,  Key  West  and  Punta  Rassa,  for  the  five  coldest 
months,  as  shown  by  these  reports,  is  72.7;  the  mean  for  the  three 
principal  cities  in  Minnesota  for  the  same  months,  74.3  ;  and  for 
Cannes  and  Mentone  for  same  time,  72.4.  These  statistics  show  a 

*  difference  of  1.6  in  favor  of  Florida  as  compared  with  Minnesota  for 
’  these  months  while  Cannes  and  Mentone  can  boast  of  an  advantage  of 

•  only  3.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  the  observation  had  been 
taken  in  the  highlands  of  the  interior,  the  showing  would  be  still  bet- 
ter  for  Florida.  Indeed,  carefully  prepared  tables  show  that  the  hu¬ 
midity  of  Florida  for  the  entire  year  is  less  than  in  five  out  of  eight  of 

'  the  most  noted  health  resorts  in  Europe.  These  facts  should  correct 
the  general  impression  as  to  the  dampness  of  Florida.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that,  taking  the  year  together,  Minnesota  leads  Florida  by 
1.7  ;  but,  again,  for  fair,  bright  days,  Florida  bears  off*  the  palm  300 
out  of  365  for  a  series  of  years. 

As  to  malaria,  does  any  one  know  a  place  where  it  is  not?  We 
have  it  in  Florida.  In  marshy,  swampy  district,  and  along  certain 
streams,  there  is  doubtless  considerable  malaria  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year;  but  during  the  winter  months,  even  in  the  river  towns, 
Tittle  danger  need  be  apprehended  from  this  cause,  and  in  these  high 
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pine  regions  none  at  all.  They  are  as  free  from  malaria  as  the  average  - 
healthy  sections  of  the  North. 

As  just  intimated,  all  parts  of  Florida  are  not  equally  desirable. 
The  low,  hammock  lands,  for  instance,  are  very  rich,  but  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  unhealthy,  as  there  is  malaria  there  if  anywhere.  So  in  other 
sections,  various  local  causes  materially  affect  the  general  conditions 
of  the  climate.  All  things  considered,  I  know  of  no  portion  of  Florida 
more  desirable  as  a  place  to  live  in  than  this  high  pine  country. 

*  *  *  *  ■*  *  T}iat  this  high  pine  region  is  exceptionally 

healthy  goes  without  saying.  With  no  stagnant  water,  swamps,  or 
cat-holes  to  breed  malaria,  fanned  as  it  continually  is  by  pure  tonic 
breezes  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise- 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  while  in  some  parts  of  Florida  the  trees- 
are  heavily  festooned  with  Spanish  moss,  the  pines  on  these  breezy 
uplands,  are  entirely  free  from  moss,  and  as  clean  and  bright  as  trees 
at  the  North.  What  fevers  there  are  here  are  generally  of  a  mild  type 
and  easily  controlled.  Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  are  almost  un¬ 
known  ;  cases  of  pneumonia  are  very  rare.  Sufferers  from  rheuma¬ 
tism,  kidney  troubles  and  heart  disease  are  relieved — not  unfrequently 
cured — and  especially  those  suffering  from  lung  troubles,  catarrh* 
asthma,  etc.,  if  not  too  far  gone,  are  almost  sure  to  be  cured  or  greatly 
benefitted.  Of  course  Florida  will  not  raise  the  dead.  Not  a  few 
come  here  when  it  is  too  late,  and  they  sink  down  and  die.  Better 
that  such  should  remain  at  home,  and  spend  their  last  days  amid 
familiar  scenes,  and  surrounded  by  loved  ones,  rather  than  die  in  a 
faraway  land  among  strangers.  But  those  who  are  cured  at  ail  will 
find  healing  in  this  salubrious  clime. 

The  above  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Rev.  D. 
Moore,  D.D.,  in  The  South. 


FLORIDA  CLIMATE  FOR  LUNG  DISEASE. 

Seven  months  ago  I  came  here  an  invalid.  I  had  had  hemorrhage- 
of  the  lungs,  pleurisy,  and  a  very  bad  catarrh. 

With  the  rest  my  left  lung  had  commenced  to  shrink  and  was- 
much  smaller  than  my  right.  As  a  natural  consequence  my  breath¬ 
ing  caused  me  much  pain  and  I  had  never  been  well  up  to  the  time  of 
my  coming  to  Florida. 

I  can  with  truth  say  that  the  Florida  climate  has  cured  me  of 
all  this,  so  that  I  enjoy  life  and  am  able  to  do  good  heavy  regular 
work. 

I  would  advise  all  who  are  suffering  in  the  same  way  to  come  to 
Florida  at  once  as  delay  is  dangerous  and  often  fatal. 

I  write  this  in  the  hope  that  others  suffering  as  I  have  been  may 
see  it  and  be  led  to  come  to  Florida  in  time  to  receive  the  same  climatic 
benefits  as  I  have  received.  T.  II.  Latham- 

Florida,  Agriculturist,  of  June  18, 1884. 
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PINE  LAND. 

The  Florida  Annual  from  which  we  heretofore  quoted,  says : 

u  A  good  point  for  an  immigrant  to  make  note  of  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  difference  between  the  original  cost  of 
purchase  and  clearing  pine  land  in  Florida,  and  hammock  lands,  if 
judiciously  expended  in  suitable  fertilizers  and  tillage  will  make  of 
the  former  better  land  than  the  latter. 

WHY  IS  FLORIDA  A  DESIRABLE  COUNTED  ? 

1.  Because  health  is  paramount  to  all  else  and  it  is  admitted 
officially  and  otherwise,  that  Florida  is  the  most  healthy  State  we 
have,  the  mortality  being  less  than  in  any  other.  The  porous,  cal- 
carious  and  antiseptic  quality  of  the  soil  absorbs  surface  water  quick¬ 
ly,  neutralizes  malaria  and  in  connection  with  the  ever  moving  sea 
air,  dries  up  decaying  vegetation  so  rapidly  that  only  the  milder 
forms  of  intermittents  are  encountered,  if  any,  and  which  with  proper 
care  may  he  avoided. 

2.  Because  of  its  delightful  climate  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
averagiug  65  in  winter  and  rarely  exceeding  90  in  summer,  owing  to 
the  constant  sea  breeze  playing  across  so  narrow  a  country  from  either 
side,  which  enables  one  to  keep  cool  at  any  time  by  seeking  the  shade. 

3.  Because  the  equability  of  the  temperature  and  pure  bracing 
air  laden  with  balsamic  odors  from  the  immense  pine  forests,  and 
ozone  from  the  ocean,  preserves  the  sound  and  restores  the  invalid  to 
health  by  nature’s  own  remedies,  the  invariably  cool  nights  insuring 
refreshing  sleep  and  good  appetite. 

4.  Because  the  soil  is  so  easily  worked  and  yields  so  abundantly 
and  in  such  variety,  that  a  living  can  be  had  with  less  labor  than  any 
where  else,  the  main  work  is  done  during  the  mild  dry  winters,  the 
rains  occurring  mostly  during  the  summer  when  most  needed,  you 
want  less  clothing  and  it  lasts  twice  as  long,  there  being  neither  coal 
smut,  dust  or  mud  to  make  frequent,  destructive  washing  necessary. 

5.  Because  a  very  small  sum  will  secure  you  a  home  and  that 
home  can  not  be  taken  from  you,  the  law  exempting  from  any  forced 
sale  160  acres  of  country  or  half  acre  of  town  land,  with  all  improve¬ 
ments  thereon  and  in  addition  $1,000  worth  of  personal  property  and 
this  without  a  burthensome  tax,  the  state  and  county  levies  for  all 
purposes  not  exceeding  seven  mills. 

6.  Because  in  addition  to  its  being  so  desirable,  healthy  and 
economical  a  country  there  is  no  place  where  wealth  and  indepen¬ 
dence  so  surely  and  quickly  reward  the  industrious  and  energetic 
cultivator,  tradesman,  mechanic,  stock  raiser,  or  speculator  the  im¬ 
mense  yearly  increase  of  population  and  rapid  development  of  the 
country,  by  rail  roads  in  every  direction  insures  this. — Exchange. 

WHO  SHOULD  G O  TO  FLORIDA . 

Florida  offers  a  home,  to  all  worthy  people,  high  and  low,  rich 
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and  poor,  sick  and  well.  The  industrious  worker  and  the  idle  pleas¬ 
ure  seeker  alike  find  room  and  a  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  activities.  There  are,  however,  certain  classes  to  whom 
this  country  holds  out  special  inducements  to  make  it  a  permanent 
home. 

1st.  Those  whose  health  is  endangered  by  the  rigors  of  a  nor¬ 
thern  clime.  This  class  embraces  all  who  sutler  from,  pulmonary 
diseases  and  bronchial  affections. 

2d.  Young  men  whose  incomes  are  small  and  who  are  unable  to 
buy  and  stock  a  farm,  but  whose  small  earnings  will  permit  them  to 
buy  a  few  acres  of  land,  and  by  industry,  energy,  pluck  and  perseve¬ 
rance  raise  themselves  up  beyond  want  and  lay  up  a  nice  competence 
for  a  rainy  day. 

3d.  Unmarried  men,  with  no  capital,  except  good  health,  strong 
muscle  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  good  sound  common  sense  and  a 
determination  born  of  success  to  win  in  any  of  the  battles  of  life. 

4th.  Men  of  capital  who  wish  to  make  good  investments,  and 
who  desire  to  see  a  State4 possessing  all  the  natural  advantages,  grow 
in  commercial  independence  and  national  wealth.  Such  men  can 
organize  colonies,  secure  good  intelligent  white  labor  and  become 
benefactors  in  their  day  and  generation,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
fortunes  for  themselves  and  their  children  in  a  clime  nowhere  sur¬ 
passed  on  the  American  continent,  and  where  nature  lends  more  than 
a  helping  hand  in  vales  as  delicious  as  Arcadia,  and  fields  as  fair  as 
those  of  Enna — 

“Where  Proserpina  gathering  flowers, 

Herself  a  fairer  flower,  by  gloomy  His 
Was  carried  off.” 

— Correspondence  of  the  Florida  Dispatch. 

A  TALK  WITH  GEN.  J.  B.  GORDON. 


THE  “STURDY  HEALTHY  TONE  ”  OF  THE  NEW  SOUTH. 

That  there  is  a  new  South  is  becoming  every  day  more  apparent 
to  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  facts.  The  memories  of  the 
war,  though  not  dead,  have  lost  the  keen  edge  of  their  bitterness. 
The  results  of  the  war  have  developed  a  new  South  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  new  order  of  society.  What  is  that  new  South,  what  it 
means  and  what  its  characteristics  are  will  be  found  below  in  an 
interview  with  one  of  the  men  most  competent  to  judge. 

General  John  B.  Gordon,  who  was  questioned  on  these  matters 
by  a  Herald  reporter  yesterday,  succeeded  to  the  command  of  “  Stone¬ 
wall  ”  Jackson’s  corps  on  the  death  of  that  gallant  general.  Later 
on  he  commanded  a  wing  of  General  Lee’s  army  toward  and  up  to 
the  end  of  the  war.  When  the  war  was  over  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Georgia.  He  was  re-elected  unanimously. 
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Ho  afterward  resigned,  with  five  years  yet  to  serve,  that  he  might 
devote  his  time  and  energies  to  private  business.  He  is  taking  a 
leading  part  in  the  movement  now  in  progress  for  the  erection  by 
ex-Union  and  ex-Confederate  soldiers  of  a  home  for  disabled  soldiers. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

General  Gordon  gave  an  encouraging  but  carefully  shaded  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs  commercially,  socially  and 
politically  in  the  South.  *  *  * 

u Do  you  consider,  General,  that  there  is  much  encouragement 
for  white  immigration  southward?” 

“  What  I  have  shown  you,  with  the  opening  up  of  manufactures. 
Florida  is  in  my  mind  still  the  great  undeveloped  State.  I  agree 
with  what  General  Grant  said  some  years  ago,  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  offered  to  young  men  of  enterprise  so  bright  an  opening  as 
Florida.  The  climate  is  delightful.  The  soil  produces  plentifully 
with  but  little  toil.  Within  a  few  years  a  man  who  invested  in 
orange  groves  or  the  production  of  other  tropical  fruits  that  find  so 
large  and  ready  a  demand  up  North  could  more  than  recover  his 
capital.  There  vegetables,  potatoes,  cauliflowers  and  such  like  can 
be  grown  in  abundance  in  winter,  for  which  people  in  the  North  are 
prepared  to  pay  fancy  prices.” 

“Would  $1,000  enable  a  man  to  go  down  there  and  settle  with 
any  prospect  of  speedy  success?” 

“  I  should  say  that  a  man  of  intelligence  and  energy  who  took 
$1,000  down  to  Florida  and  settled  there,  could,  within  a  year,  even 
cover  his  investment.  The  State  would  grant  him  every  favor,  and 
he  could  be  fully  advised  in  advance  as  to  location  and  on  all  points 
necessary  for  his  guidance.  Many  are  going  already.” 

“How  long  a  time  would  you  give  the  South,  under  the  present 
favorable  aspect,  to  recover,  General?” 

“Well,  that  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  To  bring  back  the 
wealth  that  has  gone,  I  do  not  think  that  either  this  generation  or 
the  next  will  see  it.  We  shall  not  have  so  many  millionaires,  but 
we  shall  have  more  thousands  widely  distributed,  and  the  general 
condition  of  both  people  and  country  will  be  vastly  improved.” — 
From  New  York  Herald  of  April  8th,  1884. 

A  THREE  YEARS’  CAREER  OF  A^YOUNG  MAN  IN 

FLORIDA. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  South  Florida  Times  of  1883, 
and  we  can  vouch  for  its  truthfulness  : 

“In  all  countries,  however  poor,  rich  or  remote,  there  are  parties 
who  fail,  while  in  the  same  community  can  be  found  others  who  have 
succeeded.  c  Florida  is  the  best  country  in  the  world  for  young  men 
to  begin  life  in,’  is  as  true  a  saying  as  ever  was  uttered  from  the  lips 
of  General  Grant.  This  was  a  remark  from  this  distinguished  gen- 
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tleman  during  his  tour  through  the  State  over  three  years  ago.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  time  Mr.  J.  H.  Barron,  a  young  man  from  Scotland, 
located  at  Orange  City  with  hardly  money  enough  to  purchase  a  ten- 
acre  lot.  This,  too,  was  purchased  when  land  in  its  vicinity  could  he 
bought  for  about  $20  per  acre.  He  was  formerly  a  school  teacher  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  coming  to  a  new  country,  he  saw  that 
there  was  more  to  be  made  in  the  end  in  the  exercise  of  his  muscles 
than  continuing  his  vocation  as  teacher.  In  the  spring  of  1881  he 
began  work  here  at  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  day,  and  when  not  em¬ 
ployed  at  wages  he  was  found  on  this  ten-acre  tract  clearing  and  set¬ 
ting  out  orange  trees.  Little  by  little  he  progressed  the  first  year 
with  his  grove,  and  to-day  he  owns  as  beautiful  a  ten-acre  young 
budded  grove  as  this  section  possesses.  All  this  was  made  without 
capital  to  begin  with,  and  what  did  he  refuse  for  it  the  middle  of  last. 
January?  A  draft  for  $2,500.  There  was  no  advantage  given  this 
young  man  but  good  health  and  muscle.  He  was  never  seen  on  our 
streets  puffing  the  smoke  from  a  cigar,  or  with  a  knife  whittling 
idly  away  on  a  piece  of  board,  foolishly  awaiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  but  was  out  trying  to  make  something  turn  up,  and  to-day, 
taking  as  a  standard  the  comparative  value  of  similar  groves  which 
have  changed  hands  in  this  community,  we  rate  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  Barron  grove  at  $3,500,  which,  allowing  $1,000  for  the  total 
expense  of  the  grove  for  cost  of  land,  trees,  clearing,  fertilizing  and 
cultivating  for  three  years,  and  there  is  a  net  profit  of  nearly  $1,000 
per  year.  This  is  no  magnified  orange  tale  we  have  told,  but  absolute 
facts  stated,  and  are  for  the  benefit  of  many  young  men  in  the  States 
who  are  idling  their  time  away  for  something  to  turn  up.” 

TAXES. 

The  taxes  in  Florida  this  year  are  about  fifteen  mills.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  State  is  good ;  the  rapid  increase  in  tax¬ 
able  values,  together  with  the  income  from  the  public  lands,  keeps 
down  the  rate  of  taxation,  and  probably  will  for  many  years  to  come. 

STATE  AND  COUNTY  TAXES. 

The  State  levies,  annually,  one  mill  tax  for  school  purposes.  For 
the  current  year  (1880),  six  mills  are  levied  for  expenses  of  State 
government  and  interest  on  bonded  debt;  total  State  tax,  seven  mills. 
Counties  must  levy  one-half  mill  for  school  purposes  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  two  mills  for  county  purposes ;  total  nine  mills,  or  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  property. 

Assessments  are  very  low,  a  grove  worth  $5,000  being  valued 
by  the  assessor  at  about  $500.  The  statutes  provide  (McClellan’s 
Digest,  chap.  174,  sec.  14)  as  follows,  to  wit :  u  All  nurseries  of  young 
and  non-producing  trees  of  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  bananas,  guavas 
and  other  tropical  fruits,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation ;  and  all 
gre  es  of  the  aforesaid  trees  shall  not  be  subjected  to  a  greater  tax 
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than  the  said  lands  on  which  the  same  are  situated  would  he  subjected 
if  planted  in  corn  or  cotton ;  provided ,  that  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  exempt  from  taxation,  at  the  legal  rates,  upon 
a  fair  assessment  thereof,  all  groves  of  bearing  fruit  trees,  or  upon 
nurseries  of  such  trees  planted  for  sale. 55 

The  State  levies,  annually,  one  mill  for  school  purposes,  two  and- 
a-half  mills  for  interest  on  public  debt,  and  three  and-a-half  mills  for 
expenses  of  the  State  government — total  State  tax  seven  mills.  Coun¬ 
ties  must  levy  one-half  mill  for  school  purposes  and  not  exceeding 
two  mills  for  County  purposes ;  may  also  levy  not  exceeding  two  mills 
for  County  buildings  and  bridges  ;  also  a  further  sum  of  two  mills 
for  County  purposes,  provided  that  the  grand  jury  propose  it,  or  the 
people  vote  it,  and  the  County  may  levy  not  to  exceed  two  mills  (over 
the  half  mill)  for  County  school  purposes — total  County  tax  not  less 
than  two  and-one-half  nor  more  than  eight  and  one-half  mills. 
From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  tax,  State  and  County, 
shall  be  not  less  than  nine  and  one-half  nor  more  than  fifteen  and  one- 
half  mills,  the  increase  over  nine  and  one-half  mills  being  left  to  each 
County  separately.  There  are  thirty  States  in  the  Union  where  taxes 
are  higher. 

PROGRESS  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  paper  on  “The  New  South, 57  read  by  Rev.  Walter  Barrows, 
D.  D.,  Secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  of  that  organization,  held  at  Saratoga  on  the  4th  of  June,  is 
full  of  interest  as  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  one  who  has  personally 
visited  and  inspected  the  places  of  which  he  writes. 

It  was  Mr.  Barrows’  business  to  look  after  the  churches  in  this 
region  that  are  connected  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  re¬ 
port  on  their  condition,  needs  and  prospects.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  settlement  of  Florida  ante¬ 
dates  that  of  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  by  almost  fifty  years.  Thus 
of  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  he  says,  it  was  the 
tirst  settled,  as  it  is  the  largest  in  its  area  and  most  backward  in  de¬ 
velopment.  But,  like  others  who  have  come  here,  seen  and  been  con-  ■ 
vinced,  Dr.  Barrows  enthusiastically  declares  that  “now  Florida’s 
day  has  come.”  lie  goes  on  to  remark  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
our  percentage  of  increase  in  population  has  been  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  Eastern  State.  Few  who  have  not  recently  visited  Flor¬ 
ida  have  any  idea  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made.  He  adds : 

“The  bustle  and  life  and  movement  found  there  can  only  be 
matched  in  the  far  West.  People  are  coming  ii^such  numbers  that 
in  some  sections  they  are  obliged  to  live  in  tents  because  the  saw¬ 
mills  cannot  furnish  lumber  fast  enough.  Communication  by  means 
of  the  St.  Johns  river  is  no  longer  swift  enough  to  satisfy  the  Flor 
ida  of  to-day.  A  railroad  has  been  constructed  to  Palatka  and  lines 
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will  soon  be  extended  to  Tampa  Bay,  and  Charlotte  Harbor  on  the 
west,  and  the  famous  Indian  River  country  on  the  east.  Thus  this 
peninsula  that  stretches  southward  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  into 
the  tepid  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  now 
its  own  system  of  railroads  connecting  with  other  lines  that  bring  it 
into  eas}"  communication  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  But 
this  Italy  of  America  has  no  Appenines.  Its  ‘backbone  ridge’  is 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level.  There  is  thus 
nothing  to  obstruct  the  free  play  of  the  breezes  from  the  Ocean  and 
the  Gulf.  Hence  it  is  destined  to  be  the  winter  home  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Northern  people,  and  the  all-year-round  home  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  more.  As  ten  acres  are  enough  for  a  farm  in 
Florida,  its '59,000  square  miles  are  capable  of  supporting  a  large 
population.  During  the  past  winter  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
people  went  to  Florida  from  the  North  and  Europe.  Many  of  these 
were  simply  tourists,  but  many  were  settlers  who  went  to  stay.’’ — 
Florida  Weekly  Times ,  July  3, 1884. 

The  elevation  given  by  the  writer  in  above  article  is  true  so  far 
as  Florida  is  generally  concerned.  But  the  elevation  of  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Clermont  tract  is  about  500  feet  above  the  sea  level  as 
stated  on  the  map  of  the  Lake  Region  in  Orange  and  Sumter  Coun¬ 
ties,  State  of  Florida,  by  John  Macdonald,  C.  E. — FA. 

PECANS. 

“The  Pecan  is  a  success,”  says  Dr.  John  M.  M’Gehee  of  Milton, 
Florida.  These  will  grow  in  all  parts  of  Florida  where  the  oaks  and 
hickory  grow.  The  large  thin-shelled  nuts  command  the  highest 
price  of  any  American  nut  to  the  pound,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  as  great  a  furore  in  Pecan  growing  will  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  be  raised,  as  is  now  raging  over  oranges.  There  is  no  danger 
from  frosts  with  Pecans.  They  know  enough  to  keep  in  winter  quar¬ 
ters  when  Jack  Frost  is  abroad. 

The  Doctor  also  says  that  the  European  walnut  is  growing  thrift¬ 
ily  with  him,  but  has  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  this  very  valuable  nut  tree  will  thrive  in  all  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  down  to  the  28th  parallel ;  it  will  also  extensively  be  grown  as 
soon  as  fresh  seeds  can  be  obtained.  How  would  our  young  farmers 
fancy  the  rule  that  prevails  in  some  portions  of  Europe,  that  no  young 
farmer  be  permitted  to  marry  a  wife  until  he  shall  bring  proof  that 
he  is  the  father  of  a  stated  number  of  waluut  trees? — Florida  Weekly 
Times ,  May  1,  1884. 

The  Pecan  is  recommended  as  a  shade  tree  to  plant  along  the 
side  of  the  streets.* 

There  is  no  better  way  of  investing  money  in  Florida  than  in  a 
Pecan  grove.  Good  land,  for  this  purpose,  may  be  had  cheap ;  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  acre  will  plant  the  pecans,  after  the  ground 
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is  prepared.  Then  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep  the  bushes  cut 
until  the  trees  are  four  years  old.  The  trees  are  subject  to  no  dis¬ 
ease,  and  as  their  tap  roots  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep  they 
are  never  uprooted  by  storms.  They  bear  at  twelve  years,  and  at  fif¬ 
teen  years  old  will  produce  four  bushels  each,  or  about  200  bushels 
per  acre,  which  will  yield  a  clear  profit  of  $800. 

LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF  MA RR T ED  WOMEN  IN  FLORIDA. 

The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  State  of  Florida  are  very  lib¬ 
eral  in  their  terms  and  construction  with  reference  to  the  rights  of 
married  women.  All  property,  both  real  and  personal  of  the  wife, 
owned  by  her  before  marriage  or  acquired  afterwards  by  gift,  devise, 
descent,  or  purchase,  shall  be  her  separate  property,  and  not  liable 
for  the  debts  of  her  husband.  Nor  is  it  liable  for  debts  contracted 
for  her  support,  or  the  support  of  her  children,  or  for  the  expenses  of 
her  family.  Her  title  to  property  real  or  personal,  acquired  before 
marriage,  continues  separate,  independent,  and  beyond  the  control  of 
her  husband,  and  cannot  be  taken  in  execution  for  his  debts.  She 
can  become  seized,  or  possessed,  of  real  or  personal  property  during 
coverture,  by  bequest,  devise,  gift,  purchase,  or  distribution.  The 
husband  cannot  charge  for  the  care  and  management  of  the  property 
of  the  wife.  The  husband  is  not  liable  for  debts  of  wife  contracted 
before  marriage.  Her  interest  in  real  estate  can  only  be  conveyed 
by  her  joining  in  a  deed  with  her  husband,  but  her  separate  exami¬ 
nation  is  required.  She  can  dispose  of  her  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  by  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she 
were  not  married.  If  she  wishes  to  take  charge  of,  and  manage  her 
estates  and  property,  and(  become  a  “Free  Dealer,”  she  can  apply  by 
petition  to  the  Court  for  that  purpose  ;  who  upon  being  satisfied  of 
her  qualifications  and  capacity,  grants  a  license  in  accordance  with 
the  prayer  of  the  Petition,  and  thereupon  the  applicant  is  authorized 
to  take  charge  and  control  of  her  estate, — to  contract  and  be  con¬ 
tracted  with; — to  sue,  and  be  sued, — and  to  bind  herself  in  all  re¬ 
spects  as  fully  as  if  such  married  woman  were  unmarried. 

THE  FLORIDA  HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION  ACT. 

A  homestead  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
land,  or  the  half  of  one  acre  within  the  limits  of  any  incorporated 
city  or  town,  owned  by  the  head  of  a  family  residing  in  this  State, 
together  with  one  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  personal  property,  and 
the  improvements  on  the  real  estate,  shall  be  exempted  from  forced 
sale  under  any  process  of  law,  and  the  real  estate  shall  not  be  alien¬ 
able  without  the  joint  consent  of  husband  and  wife  when  that 
relation  exists. 

When  the  homestead  is  not  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any 
town  or  city,  the  person  claiming  said  exemption  shall  have  the  right 
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to  set  apart  that  portion  of  land  belonging  to  him  which  includes  his 
residence,  or  not,  at  his  option.  Several  tracts  may  be  set  apart  to 
make  up  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  provided  the  whole  body 
cannot  be  found  contiguous. 

Money  due  for  the  personal  labor  or  services  of  any  person  who 
is  the  head  of  a  family,  residing  in  this  State,  is  exempted  from  at¬ 
tachment  or  garnishment. 

WHO  MAY  VOTE. 

Every  male  person  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  shall  be,  or 
shall  have  declared  his  intention  to  become,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  has  resided  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  six  months, 
may  vote  in  the  election  district  where  registered.  Bribery,  perjury, 
larceny,  wagers  on  election,  fighting  a  duel  or  accepting  a  challenge, 
disfranchises. 


PRICES  AT  CLERMONT. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS. 

Lumber  of  the  finest  quality  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine  is  abundant. 
Price  $15  per  1,000  for  undressed ;  $18  per  1,000  for  dressed;  $18  per 
1,000  for  flooring,  etc. 

COST  OF  BUILDING. 

The  new-comer,  anxious  to  have  a  roof  over  his  head  and  be 
ready  to  go  to  work,  will  hasten  to  build  him  a  house.  Now,  here 
is  room  and  range  for  any  person  to  exercise  his  taste,  talent,  extrav¬ 
agance  or  economy.  A  very  neat  and  comfortable  house  of  four  or 
five  rooms  can  be  built  at  Clermont  for  from  $500  to  $600. 

Any  one  moving  his  family  to  a  new  place  should  have  either 
money  or  provisions  to  last  until  he  can  raise  crops. 

Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  etc.,  can  be  bought  from  the 
Florida  merchants  as  cheaply  on  the  average  as  in  any  Northern 
State,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  any  large  supply,  if  the  settler 
has  money  to  buy  what  he  needs  after  reaching  his  new  home. 

COST  OF  CLEARING  LAND. 

The  cost  of  clearing  land  depends  on  whether  sparsely  timbered 
or  of  thick  growth :  whether  pine  or  hammock,  and  also  whether  the 
land  is  to  be  planted  in  orange  groves  or  usual  crops. 

To  clear  ordinary  pine  land,  removing  the  timber,  will  cost  from 
$9  to  $12  per  acre ;  hammock  lands  will  cost  more, — from  $12  to 
$80  according  to  the  density  and  size  of  timber. 

COST  OF  NURSERY  TREES. 

One  year  old  trees  cost  10  cents  each  ;  two  years  old,  20  cents  ; 
three  years  old,  30  cents ;  four  years  old,  40  cents  ;  five  years  old,  50 
cents  ;  six  years  old,  75  cents  ;  seven  years  old  $1  and  eight  years  old 
$1.25  each.  On  large  lots  these  prices  would  be  reduced  somewhat. 
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DISCOURAGEMENTS. 

Settlers  with  limited  means,  coming  to  Clermont,  must  not  come 
with  the  idea,  that  they  are  going  to  get  rich  and  retire  with  a  for¬ 
tune  the  first  year.  You  must  remember  that  you  are  coming  to  a 
new  country  where  you  may  have  to  bear  for  a  time  many  privations 
that  you  are  not  accustomed  to ;  but  no  more  in  Clermont,  than  in 
any  other  new  locality.  The  ladies  of  the  household  are  more  apt  to 
feel  these  privations  and  discouragements  than  the  male  members. 
They  feel  the  leaving  of  friends  and  old  associations,  and  the  conve¬ 
niences  of  old  settled  homes  more  than  the  men,  whose  minds  are  en¬ 
grossed  in  the  new  improvements,  and  who  are  busy  with  the  clear¬ 
ing  of  land,  building  houses,  setting  orange  groves  &c. 

Persons  of  ample  means  can  soon  provide  and  surround  them¬ 
selves  in  town  with  all  the  conveniences  generally  found  in  any  town, 
hut  those  of  limited  means  who  go  out  on  the  farms  will  find  many 
discouragements.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  lived  in  a  new  coun¬ 
try  and  seen  many  people  grievously  disappointed  who  came  with  the 
idea  that  they  could  clear  up  new  land,  raise  large  crops  and  make  a 
fortune  the  first  year. 

To  the  fruit  grower  or  gardener  the  first  year  will  be  a  hard  one, 
the  climate  and  soil  may  be  so  different  from  what  you  are  accustomed 
to,  that  you  may  make  mistakes,  you  may  have  to  go  to  school  as  it 
were,  and  learn  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the  soil,  what  to  raise 
that  will  bring  you  in  the  largest  returns,  what  fertilizers  to  use,  &c. 
Perhaps  your  crop  may  be  a  failure,  hut  do  not  get  discouraged  at 
that  and  blame  the  country,  when  perhaps  it  is  your  fault,  or  caused 
by  your  inexperience. 

We  believe  that  with  energy  and  perseverance,  with  good  com¬ 
mon  sense,  a  man  can  gain  a  competence  in  Florida  sooner  and  easier 
than  in  any  other  new  country  we  know  of. 


HOW  TO  GET  TO  CLERMONT. 

From  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  there  are  regular 
steamers  to  Jacksonville,  Fernandina  and  Savannah,  from  which 
points  the  lands  of  this  Company  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  reached 
by  water  or  rail. 

Regular  steamer  rates  from  New  York  or  Philadelphia  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  are,  including  meals,  First  Class,  $25  ;  Emigrant,  $13. 

From  all  Northern  cities  there  are  through  rates  by  railroad  to 
Jacksonville  and  other  points  in  Florida,  with  parlor  and  sleeping- 
cars  and  fast  freight  lines. 
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Present  regular  rates  by  railroad  are  about  as  follows  : 

First  class.  Second  class 


From  Boston 

to  Jacksonville-  - 

-  -  $37  50 

$30  00 

55 

New  York. 

55 

55 

-  -  31  00 

23  50 

55 

Philadelphia 

55 

55 

-  -  28  50 

22  00 

55 

Baltimore 

55 

55 

-  -  28  00 

20  50 

55 

Richmond 

55 

55 

-  -  26  25 

20  00 

55 

Cincinnatti 

55 

55 

-  -  25  60 

22  50 

55 

Chicago 

55 

55 

-  -  34  85 

28  85 

55 

St.  Louis 

55 

55 

-  -  32  20 

26  00 

*5 

St.  Paul 

55 

55 

-  -  48  85 

39  85 

The  time  from  New 
to  thirty-three  hours, 
hours,  by  the  fast  mail 


York  to  Jacksonville  by  rail  is  now  reduced 
From  Philadelphia  to  Jacksonville,  thirty 
train.  Sleeping  car  fare  extra  $3.50  from 
Washington  to  Savannah. 

From  Jacksonville  you  can  go  by  rail  or  boat  up  St.  John  River  to 
Palatka,  fare  $2.00.  From  Palatka  to  Leesburg  by  the  Florida 
Southern  Railway,  fare  $5.00.  From  Leesburg  to  Yalaha  by  boat,  fare 
$0.50cts. 

Or  you  can  go  from  Jacksonville  up  the  St.  John  River  to  Astor, 
fare  $1.00.  From  Astor  to  Lane  Park  via  St.  John  and  Lake  Eustis 
Railroad,  fare  $2.00.  From  Lane  Park  to  Yalaha  by  boat,  fare  25cts. 

From  Yalaha  to  Clermont  it  is  sixteen  miles,  and  it  is  reached 
by  regular  stage  line  or  by  carriage  obtained  at  livery  stable. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Florida  Southern  Railway  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  through  to  Clermont,  the  coming  season. 

Tickets  may  be  bought  through  to  Leesburg  or  Astor  from  all 
the  Northern  cities,  and  to  Yalaha.  Emigrant  tickets  may  also  be 
bought  to  the  last  two  above  named  places,  and  to  Yalaha. 
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ORANGE  GROVES! 


Having  been  engaged  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  growing  and  handling  of  var¬ 
ious  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock,  I  shall  now  make  a  specialty  of 


SETTING  ORANGE  GROVES 


And  shall  give  that  business  my  personal  attention  at  the  New  Town  of  CLERMONT, 
SUMTER  COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 


Lands  Selected  and  Cleared.  Orange  Trees  Set, 

of  the  most  approved  varieties,  and  cared  for  on  the 

Lowest  Possible  Terms. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED. 


For  Further  Particulars,  Address 

J.  C.  PARSONS, 

MINNEOLA,  SDMTElt  COUNTY,  FLO  TIM. 


W.  A.  HOUSE,  President  Clermont  Improvement  Company,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

A.  F.  WROTNOWSKI,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager  Clermont  Improvement 
Company,  Clermont,  Sumter  Counnty,  Florida. 
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CLERMONT. 


THE  ONLY  DIRECT  LINE 


AMD  1111  ILIUM 


Sailing  from  New  York  every  Friday  at  3  P.  M.,  issuing  tickets  to 
every  point  in  Florida  reached  by  Railroad  or  Water  Lines. 

This  is  the  only  direct  line,  and  offers  to  1st  Class  and  Emigrant 
Passengers  facilities  and  rates  not  extended  by 
any  other  Route. 


THE  MALLORY  LINE  IS  NOW  OFFERING  A 


■FROM 


PHILADELPHIA,  AHD  YIHELAHD,  H.  J 

For  rates  of  Freight  ‘and  Passage  Maps,  Printed  Matter,  and 
General  Information,  apply  to 


H.  McMU  RTRIE,  Agent, 


104  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co.,  Gen’l  Agents,  Pier  20,  East  River,  Mew  York 


CLERMONT.  67 


ESTABLISH  ED  1807. 


DA1TIE3L  KELLY, 

MA  C  HINER  Y  COMMISSION  MER  CHANT, 

51  North  7th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horizontal  Engines  Ik  Boilers^ 

from  10  to  100  horse  power,  always  on  hand.  Also 

8TEAW  PUMPING  MACHINERY 

for  all  situations.  Pumps  for  water  works  a  specialty. 


C.  S.  COLLINS, 

Clermont,  Sumter  Co.,  Florida, 

DEALER  IN 


Orders  taken  for 


&c.,  and  executed  at  lowest  possible  rates,  in  the  shortest  time 

possible. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS-URBANA 


<P 


CLERMONT. 


3  0112  098492231 


COCOANUT  TREE. 


-THE- 


Clermont  Improvement  Company, 

CLERMONT,  SUMTER  COUNTY,  FLORIDA. 


Lumber  cut  to  order  at  their 

Steam  Saw  and  Planing  Mill. 

FRAMING  TIMBER ,  BOARDS ,  SIDING ,  FLOORING , 
FENCING  AND  SHINGLES 

constantly  on  hand,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

Planing.,  Scroti  Sawing  and  Turning 


done  on  short  notice. 


